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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed. 

Prize piece 

Congratulations on a stunning victo¬ 
ry in the Peter Stringfellow Memori¬ 
al Prize for services to gender equal¬ 
ity (‘Prostitution: decriminalise, not 
prohibit, not legalise’, June 3). In a 
competitive field, your paper has yet 
again shown itself second to none in 
a refreshingly unself-conscious reli¬ 
ance on what some have considered 
to be astonishingly hackneyed cliches 
of reactionary misogynist rubbish. 

You do not shy away from illus¬ 
trating an article on prostitution with 
a picture of depersonalised, fetishised 
female body parts, shunning the more 
challenging (though demonstrably re¬ 
alistic) image of a socially inadequate 
bloke persistently kerb-crawling 
women, no matter how unwelcome 
his attention. 

Nor do you hesitate to place the 
responsibility for an inadequate state 
response in the judicial control of sex¬ 
ual violence where it rightly belongs 
- firmly on the shoulders of a bewil¬ 
dered eight-year-old girl (‘Victims of 
British justice’, June 3). Avoiding sen¬ 
timentality, you take care to remind 
us of the notorious unreliability of 
females of any age giving ‘evidence’ 
in such cases and carefully explain 
the true nature of youthful sexual 
experimentation. Those few readers 
who have direct experience of being 
inquisitive eight-year-old girls may 
struggle to remember occasions of ac¬ 
cusing our friends of rape. But we are 
unreliable, of course. 

F inally, we benefit from a cogent 
analysis of prostitution, focusing on 
its timeless inevitability and the eco¬ 
nomic hardship which drives women 
into “this unsavoury line of work”. 
A commendable gift for understate¬ 
ment. At no point is there any sug¬ 
gestion that we should question 
why men pay for sex. Men’s need 
for sexual access to someone else’s 
body is unchallenged. Presumably 
it’s natural. Though oddly enough 
not for women. Conveniently, we 
have no autonomous sexuality what¬ 
soever and thus we remain free to re¬ 
spond to the needs of others. And we 
must avoid both the patronising idea 
that “sex work” is oppressive and 
the trap of thinking it would be OK 
to make it an offence to pay for sex 
with a prostitute subjected to force, 
whether or not you know force has 
been used. Apparently, “it is difficult 
to imagine any reliable way to act 
within the law”. Really? Readers of 
an analytical bent may wish to sub¬ 
mit suggestions as to how the seem¬ 
ingly impossible might be achieved. 

Apparently, “sex workers’ organi¬ 
sations” think it is unworkable. The 
Eaves Project don’t. But they don’t 
call what they do “sex work”. They 
call it prostitution and they don’t at¬ 
tempt spurious defence of the men 
who use it. Their research showed 


that half the men who use prostitutes 
know or believe them to be control¬ 
led by pimps. One man said of a 
prostitute: “She was frightened and 
nervous. She told me she had been 
tricked. She seemed fine with the 
sex. She asked me to help her. I said 
there was little I could do.” Is there 
really any difficulty in working out 
that this woman didn’t want to be 
there? Clearly, this man understood 
that her evidence was unreliable and 
her opinion could be safely ignored, 
while his behaviour would be regard¬ 
ed as naturally inevitable. 

I am once again impressed by 
your tireless commitment to the fight 
for women’s liberation. Good luck 
with that. 

Heather Downs 
Medway 

Prison flaw 

Eddie Ford’s article ‘Victims of Brit¬ 
ish justice’ (June 3) starts off quite 
inaccurately. He maintains that “The 
UK, bar the Czech Republic and Al¬ 
bania, locks up more people than any 
other country in Europe - worse than 
Turkey even.” 

A moment’s check on the refer¬ 
ence he gives at the end of this sen¬ 
tence shows that this assertion is 
wrong. In fact, the reference lists 14 
European countries and territories 
that imprison at a higher rate than the 
UK. 

This Wikipedia list puts the 
Russian Federation, Belarus, Ukraine, 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Moldova, 
Poland, Jersey, the Czech Republic, 
Spain, Albania, Luxembourg and 
Gibraltar ahead of the UK, based on 
numbers incarcerated per 100,000 
population. Even if Eddie protests 
that much of the Russian Federation 
is outside Europe, the larger part of 
the rest of this list comprises mod¬ 
erately sized or relatively large and 
significant countries that he left out, 
including Poland and Spain. 

But why only compare the UK 
with Europe and the USA statistical¬ 
ly? The UK territories of the British 
Virgin Island, Anguilla, Bermuda, 
and the Cayman Islands all lock up 
a much higher proportion of their 
populations than the UK proper, 
as do Cuba, South Africa, Israel, 
Chile, Taiwan, the UAE, Brazil, Iran, 
Mexico, and Jamaica. UK-Scotland 
is, after all, joint 86th in this list. 

While the thrust of Eddie’s article 
is along the right lines, exhibiting 
such an important flaw at the outset 
does no-one any favours. 

Jim Moody 
email 

Israel mistakes 

Tony Greenstein’s latest attempt to 
delegitimise Israel and dehumanise 
Israelis comes as no surprise (‘Prov¬ 
ing Europides right’, June 3). The 
knee-jerk response to the tragic vio¬ 
lent confrontation between one ship 
of Turkish Islamists against the Is¬ 


raeli Defence Force (whilst the other 
‘aid for Gaza’ ships peacefully sailed 
to port) is typical of the hysterical 
and inflammatory language of the 
voices baying for the blood of Israel. 

Firstly, Greenstein writes that the 
IDF “murdered” innocent Turks, but 
the action was, in fact, self-defence. 
This is clearly evident in the film 
footage released. Secondly, Robert 
Fisk of The Independent, cited in his 
support, is no neutral observer. His 
biased reporting against Israel is well 
documented. Thirdly, “Israel’s prop¬ 
aganda videos”, supposedly used by 
the BBC, according to Greenstein, 
were actually balanced against foot¬ 
age from A1 Jazeera, which the BBC 
did not always acknowledge. 

Fourthly, “reaction in the street” 
was fuelled by anti-Israel and, let us 
be frank, anti-Semitic sentiments and 
attitudes, garnered by pro-Palestinian 
and pro-Islamist organisations, espe¬ 
cially on campuses up and down the 
country, by the likes of Mr Greenstein 
and his friends. I have witnessed the 
shameful 1930s-style ‘boycotts’ of 
stores and shop outlets of Jewish and 
Israeli goods in recent times, which 
have left the left looking more and 
more like the fascists over whom 
they claim moral superiority. 

Fifthly, Greenstein and co con¬ 
veniently forget why the blockade of 
Gaza exists, claiming that the Israeli 
state is simply ‘colonialist’ and vin¬ 
dictive. But he knows that once Gaza 
was ethnically cleansed of Jews and 
Israelis, as part of the land-for-peace 
deal, Hamas used the Gaza strip as 
a military base, supplied by Iran, 
from which to murder, kidnap and 
kill Israelis. If there was no existen¬ 
tial threat to Israel, there would be 
no “paranoia” (note Greenstein’s 
Orwellian use of psychiatric labels for 
his opponents) about security issues. 

Sixthly, there are hundreds of tons 
of aid reaching Gaza and the photos 
on the internet show this. Greenstein’s 
claim of “starvation” in Gaza is pure 
hysteria, or wanton propaganda: mil¬ 
lions of euros and dollars are sent to 
the Palestinian territories to the sum 
of which any welfare state would be 
satiated. If Israel had not been at¬ 
tacked by armed invasions and ter¬ 
rorism since its formation, it would 
not have to be so vigilant about its 
security. 

Before lamenting the mistakes 
of the IDF, perhaps Mr Greenstein 
should take a closer look at the hu¬ 
man rights abuses of his favourite 
pro-Islamic regimes: Gaza/Hamas, 
the Arab states and Turkey. If Mr 
Greenstein was in a court of law, he 
would be better off seeking justice in 
Israel than any other of his favourite 
pro-Islamic states. 

Finally, the claim by Greenstein 
that Israel is responsible for growing 
anti-Semitism is an age-old rationali¬ 
sation - a la ‘If the Jews hadn’t done 
in Jesus’, ‘If the Bolsheviks hadn’t 
been controlled by the Jews’, and 
didn’t you know, ‘If the Jews hadn’t 
upset the fascists, then World War II 
would have been cancelled. ’ 

Greenstein is marshalling his ar¬ 
guments, as most of the left does, to 
meet the goal of the delegitimisation 
and the destruction of Israel. Let us 
be clear. Whatever Israel does, mis¬ 
takes and all, it is any bent stick to 
beat a dog, as far as Tony Greenstein 
is concerned. Yes, Israel makes mis¬ 
takes. Every democracy does when 
defending itself. But the real point is 
that Greenstein’s argument does not 
help to remove the worst threat to 
the solution of the Israel-Palestinian 
conflict, which is the Islamist-Hamas 
grip on Gaza by the throat. Once 
again, Greenstein’s article reveals 
that the left have thrown their in¬ 
dependence overboard for a politi¬ 
cal alliance with Islamism: it is this 
pseudo-left which will enter the dust¬ 


bin of history for betraying the peo¬ 
ple, not the state of Israel. 

Henry Mitchell 

London 

Terrorised 

Tony Greenstein fails to understand 
the rationale for the Israeli regime’s 
brutal attack on the Freedom Flo¬ 
tilla. A report on Sky News finally 
revealed the fact that they attacked 
at night, making the defiance from 
some of the aid workers, having been 
fired on first, completely understand¬ 
able. The regime clearly wanted to 
terrorise Palestinian supporters, just 
as they have terrorised ordinary Pal¬ 
estinian people themselves. 

Steve Wallis 
Manchester 

Blind alley 

If Tom Hicky, Mike Cushman and 
Sue Blackwell (Letters, June 3) claim 
to represent “120,000 teaching and re¬ 
lated staff in colleges and universities 
in the UK” for “policies supporting 
boycott, divestment, and sanctions 
against Israel”, they are misrepresent¬ 
ing trade unionists and workers and 
leading them into a blind alley. 

The resolution of the Israel- 
Palestinian conflict will not come 
from shutting down liaison and co¬ 
operation between Israeli and British 
colleges. Only closed-minded bigots 
would deny the exchange of ideas, 
scientific innovation, the arts and 
humanities, and staff/student ex¬ 
changes, which are the oxygen of 
democracies around the world. The 
exchange and cooperation between 
Israeli and British colleges and uni¬ 
versities is the way forward, includ¬ 
ing those colleges and universities in 
Palestinian territories. 

The political agenda of Hicky, 
Cushman and Blackwell is the dele¬ 
gitimation of the state of Israel and the 
destruction of the peace process. The 
“boycott” is a distraction from the real 
issue, which is for the Palestinian- 
Hamas clerical-fascists to accept the 
right of the state of Israel to exist, or 
be politically overthrown. 

Moreover, the boycott policy 
supported by Hicky, Cushman and 
Blackwell gives cover to the clerical- 
fascist Hamas to continue its military 
and terrorist objectives, with the sup¬ 
port of Islamic states like Iran. T hus 
their naive anti-Israel bashing plays 
into the hands of the Islamists and 
cruelly misleads trade unionists and 
another generation of duped students 
who have the misfortune of being 
represented and mentored by such 
politically and morally bankrupt ‘un¬ 
ion leaders’. 

Rachel Wiseman 
email 

Two ships 

Many people around the world are 
comparing the stories of the Exodus 
and the Mavi Marmara. While there is 
a similarity in form, the class content 
of the two episodes are very different. 
The pro-Palestinian convoy acted to 
break the siege of oppressed people 
in Gaza, while the Exodus was part of 
the settler colonialist project. 

The Zionist leadership in Palestine 
- who did not lift a finger to save the 
millions of persecuted Jews and who 
helped the western imperialists in 
closing the gates before the Jews, as 
their only interest was their coloni¬ 
alist project - insisted after the war 
on settling 100,000 Jewish refugees 
only in Palestine, where they would 
be used for the ethnic-cleansing of 
the Palestinians in 1947-48. 

On November 9 1946, a ship 
was bought by the Potomac 
Shipwrecking Co, acting as an 
agent of the Jewish terrorist group, 


Haganah. It was renamed ‘Exodus 
1947’ after the biblical Jewish exo¬ 
dus from Egypt to Canaan. The ship 
left Baltimore on February 25 1947 
and headed for the Mediterranean. 
Ike Aronowicz of Haganah (special 
unit of commandos) was the captain 
and Haganah commissioner Yossi 
Harel was the operation command¬ 
er. It sailed with 4,515 passengers 
from France on July 11 1947. 

The British royal navy cruiser 
Ajax and a convoy of destroyers 
trailed the ship from very early in 
its voyage, and boarded it some 40 
km from shore. The boarding was 
violently opposed by the passengers, 
who argued, among other things, that 
the ship was in international waters, 
where the navy had no jurisdiction. 
Several hours of fighting followed, 
with the ship’s passengers spraying 
fuel oil and throwing smoke bombs, 
life rafts and whatever else came to 
hand, down on the British sailors 
trying to board, The Times reported 
at the time. Soon the British opened 
fire. Two immigrants and a crewman 
on the Exodus were killed; scores 
more were wounded, many serious¬ 
ly. The ship was towed to Haifa and 
from there its passengers were de¬ 
ported, first to France and eventually 
to Germany, where they were placed 
in camps near Lubeck. 

The story of the Exodus became 
part of the Zionist historiography that 
generations of Israeli Jews grew up on 
- as generations of Afrikaners grew up 
on the story of the Great Trek. Arthur 
Stevens relates in the 1985 book The 
persuasion explosion that the idea for 
the book Exodus came about when 
Edward Gottlieb, an American pub¬ 
lic relations man seeking to improve 
Israel’s image in the US, decided to 
commission a novel about Israel’s 
origins that showed it in a good light 
and hired Uris to write it. According 
to Stevens, “Uris’s novel solidified 
America’s impressions of Israelis 
as heroes, of Arabs as villains; it did 
more to popularise Israel with the 
American public than any other single 
presentation through the media.” 

With the failure of Israel to win 
any sympathy for its raid on the 
Mavi Marmara, the racist incite¬ 
ment against the Palestinian citizens 
of Israel is reaching a new level that 
reminds us of the incitement against 
the Jews in Germany between 1934 
and 1941. The incitement is led by 
interior minister Eli Yishai, who pro¬ 
posed the revoking of Arab knesset 
member Hanin Zuabi’s citizenship 
and the formulation of a bill demand¬ 
ing her expulsion from the legisla¬ 
ture. The bill calls for the “ousting 
[of] a sitting knesset member if the 
member was involved in the action 
of an enemy country or in incitement 
against the state of Israel”. Basically, 
this bill defines Turkey as the enemy 
of Israel and labels protests against 
the criminal activity of Israel on the 
high seas as treason. 

This racist trend is not limited to 
Eli Yishai and is expressed by most 
of the parties in the knesset, with the 
encouragement of most ministers. If 
it was limited to the Zionist parties 
it would be a better situation. This 
trend is widespread among the Israeli 
Jewish population, who are moving 
further to the right with every passing 
day. Talab al-Sana, a knesset mem¬ 
ber for the United Arab List, said on 
Monday that he had received death 
threats apparently from members of 
the public angered by his reaction 
to Israel’s raid on a Gaza-bound aid 
convoy. He blames incitement by 
rightwing knesset members. 

It is wrong to call Israel a fascist 
regime, or to speak of the danger of 
fascism, because there is no mass 
movement among the Israeli Jews 
directed against a bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic regime. The rightwing move- 
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ment is in support of the special kind 
of totalitarian regime that exists in 
Israel. What we see is the psychotic 
reaction of a settler colonialist soci¬ 
ety that is becoming further isolated 
among the masses of the entire world 
with every passing day. They believe 
their own propaganda that the mass¬ 
es of the world are against the Israeli 
state not because it is a racist oppres¬ 
sor, but because they are Jews. 

The only hope of Jews around the 
world is to break their ties with the 
reactionary Zionist movement and 
support the working class revolu¬ 
tionary programme of transforming 
society into workers’ states - the 
transitional step toward a social¬ 
ist society free of racism. Israel is 
a death trap not only for the Israeli 
Jews, but for Jews around the world. 
When Israel stops being useful to 
the other imperialists, Jews around 
the world will face the worst kind 
of anti-Semitism since World War 
II. They will see the same rightwing 
reactionaries that Israel considers as 
friends turning against the Jews. 
Yossi Schwartz 
email 

Draft v draft 

I think that Tina Becker’s criticisms 
of Die Linke’s draft programme are 
a tad excessive, especially when 
compared to the weaker points in the 
CPGB’s Draft programme (‘Danger 
of honest opportunism’, June 3). 

She says: “There is almost an 
obsession with the Eigentumsfrage 
(the question of property relations).” 
Why shouldn’t there be? Scumbags 
like Bodo Ramelow came out of the 
woods to say that ‘private property 
isn’t the work of the devil’ or some¬ 
thing along those lines. If you ask 
me, they aren’t ‘obsessed’ enough, 
when considering that I’ve written 
directional commentary advocating 
the “full replacement of the hiring 
of labour for small-business profit 
by cooperative production, and also 
the enabling of society’s cooperative 
production of goods and services to 
be regulated by cooperatives under 
their common plans”. 

According to Tina, “The draft 
demands ‘the strict separation and 
democratic control of the police, the 
federal armed forces and the intel¬ 
ligence services’ (p29). Note that 
even the secret service is to be re¬ 
tained.” But the programme doesn’t 
say anything about the secret police 
apparatus. It just says “intelligence 
services”, which in common lan¬ 
guage refers a lot more to foreign 
espionage and counter-intelligence 
than to domestic repression. When 
the KGB is referred to as an “in¬ 
telligence service”, it is within the 
context of foreign espionage/coun¬ 
ter-intelligence and not domestic 
repression (‘secret police’). There’s 
nothing wrong with keeping foreign 
espionage/counter-intelligence, if 
you recall the Trust Operation of the 
Soviet Cheka/GPU. 

She writes: “The section on ‘de- 
mocratisation of society’ is actually 
tucked away right at the end of this 
section and starts with yet another 
workplace-based demand: workers 
should have the right ‘to veto the clo¬ 
sure of plants that are not threatened 
by insolvency’ (p28). Strong stuff, 
it isn’t.” That one demand is much 
stronger than the CPGB’s approach 
to mass unemployment not based on 
company insolvency, which calls just 
for “no redundancies”. I also don’t 
see the CPGB call for bans on de¬ 
rivatives and other speculation. 

Tina states: “It does not get any 
more ‘radical’ than the demand for 
‘more direct democracy through 
national referenda’ and some rather 
empty formulations on the need to 
‘strengthen communities’ and es¬ 
tablish ‘round tables’ (p21). Also, 
it wants ‘societies, associations and 
initiatives’ to ‘take over some tasks 


of society’. Naturally, they should 
have ‘adequate financing of the as¬ 
signed tasks’ and should have ‘dem¬ 
ocratic legitimacy’.” 

Die Linke’s take on the mass 
media question is more extensive 
than the CPGB’s. “Securing of 
large, commonly accessible digital 
bodies of knowledge ... defend and 
enlarge public spaces of informa¬ 
tion and culture, as well as press 
freedom in editorial departments” 
goes beyond the CPGB’s usual call 
against intellectual property rights 
and censorship. 

Jacob Richter 
email 

Nationalism 

Comrade VN Gelis sees everything 
through nationalist eyes (Letters, 
June 3). Greek economic problems 
can best be solved through Greek in¬ 
dependence. Hence the call for a re¬ 
turn to the drachma because it would 
be a blow against the big capitalists 
of the European Union. This case 
would be stronger if near neighbour 
Croatia were not trying to get in to 
the euro in order to improve its eco¬ 
nomic prospects. 

The truth is capitalism is organ¬ 
ised internationally and has through 
institutions like the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank, G7 
(not to mention the US treasury) a 
fairly uniform economic policy for 
the world. In the European Union 
or out, there is no escape from 
imperialism. 

With the boundless enthusiasm of 
an activist comrade Gelis looks to re¬ 
sistance as the answer, giving exam¬ 
ples of states that have resisted and 
are “still standing”. Zimbabwe and 
Iran are cited - and perhaps Albania 
is not so bad after all. Venezuela was 
the only country on comrade Gelis’s 
list where the working class can be 
said to be resisting imperialism of 
their own free will, having voted for 
Chavez in free and fair elections. 

Nationalists always end up down¬ 
playing the importance of democracy 
and class. In fact the comrade mis¬ 
understands Enso White, being un¬ 
able to think outside the nationalist 
mindset. White does not believe the 
revolution must start in the UK. It 
can start anywhere and, yes, can even 
begin in a national struggle. Though 
it will have a better chance of suc¬ 
ceeding if it starts as the conscious 
activity of the working class organis¬ 
ing as an international class. 

The comrade also misunderstands 
me. I was not arguing that local strug¬ 
gles are too weak to have any effect, 
but that they need to be coordinated 
and controlled by a centrally organ¬ 
ised party that can operate across 
national boundaries. The Bolsheviks 
did that and they were highly con¬ 
scious of the national question too, 
but not as nationalists. 

I do not disagree that resistance 
will occur, but the examples given by 
the comrade prove there is a big dif¬ 
ference between resistance and vic¬ 
tory. I like to think that the popular 
explosion of the Argentinean masses 
reduced the ability of the capitalist 
class to exploit the financial crisis to 
its fullest extent. I welcome resist¬ 
ance, but, as I remember it, they were 
banging their pots and pans because 
they had nothing to put in them. Not 
because they had an economic an¬ 
swer for the world. 

Comrade White and I are both for 
the organisation of the working class 
by a Communist Party on the widest 
possible geographic basis. We are 
for the deepest democratic organisa¬ 
tion of that party and part of its remit 
should be the ability to make central¬ 
ised decisions. This will give us the 
best chance of victory. 

Nationalism is not an answer. All 
states are locked into an international 
world system. The challenge is to 
make the working class hegemon. 


Nationalism encourages localism, 
chauvinism, racism and religious 
bigotry. Its heroes are frequently dic¬ 
tators - and dictators who only look 
after a minority of the population at 
that. 

Arthur Lawrence 

email 

BA safety 

Thank you for publishing Peter Man- 
son’s brilliant analysis of the BA 
cabin crew dispute (‘No to the race 
to the bottom’, May 26). The idea of 
Unite joint general secretary Derek 
Simpson summoning Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party members to the Arbitration, 
Conciliation and Advisory Service to 
break up the negotiating meeting is 
ludicrous. Del can’t stand the SWP 

During and before the election 
campaign, Unite sent no fewer than 
six personalised letters each to its 
members, signed by Del and Tone, 
and referring to actual local issues, 
urging them to vote Labour. On other 
matters, even including the rights 
and wrongs of the BA cabin crew 
dispute, Unite members hear nothing 
from their union. 

As Peter points out, people are 
concerned about travel safety. And 
it’s not just the volcanic ash either. 
On some planes, heated and pres¬ 
surised air comes straight from the 
engines into the cabins without being 
filtered. This saves the airline the ex¬ 
pense of heating and pressurising air 
from outside the aircraft. 

The Aerotoxic Association and 
others have useful information on 
this. 

Florence and Ivor Kenna 

Central London 

Division 

Will Pragnell’s article on the current 
election for Unison general secretary 
was most informative, but I cannot 
see any real advantage in supporting 
one candidate over the other (‘Holm¬ 
es and Bannister divide the left vote’, 
June 3). Roger Bannister has a proven 
record, but wants Unison to disaffili¬ 
ate from Labour. If it is possible for 
him to bring this about then voting 
for him would in my view would be 
a mistake. But is it possible? 

The real problem is the sectar¬ 
ian nature of the left. Paul Holmes 
supporters proposed a democratic 
way of sorting out who should be 
the candidate, but Bannister and the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
chose to boycott the activist meeting 
where such a decision could have 
been made. Which shows their arro¬ 
gance and sectarianism - presumably 
they knew they wouldn’t get a hear¬ 
ing. The rest of the left is also sectar¬ 
ian and unrepresentative of the wider 
Unison membership. Were they prin¬ 
cipally motivated by a desire to do 
SPEW or do they have something 
more substantial on offer? It sounds 
like the former to me. 

Had Bannister deigned to turn up 
and argue his case, he could have 
pointed out that as the best known 
candidate he would get a much larger 
vote than Holmes. Is Holmes a man 
for the future? Has he the skills need¬ 
ed “to develop the base amongst the 
currently apathetic and disengaged 
majority”? Will seems to think not, 
describing him as a left bureaucrat 
who wants control over the member¬ 
ship, not control by the membership. 
In fact he thinks the struggle between 
Holmes and Bannister is just part of 
the left’s “unhealthy preoccupation 
with winning union positions”. Not 
exactly a resounding endorsement of 
either man. 

If this is the case wouldn’t it be 
best just to go for the left candidate 
likely to win the largest vote, de¬ 
spite the unappetising behaviour of 
SPEW? 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 



Communist Forums 

London: Sunday July 4: Details to be confirmed. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk 
or check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology series, St Martin’s Community Centre, 
43 Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

Tuesday June 15, 6.15pm: ‘A radical history of astronomy’. 
Speaker: Fabio Silva. 

Tuesday June 22: No lecture. Avebury summer camp. 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

New hope? 

Saturday June 12, all-day event: Conference, Institute of Education, 
20 Bedford Way, London WC1. A chance to question all candidates 
for Labour leader - Diane Abbott (the), Ed Balls, Andy Burnham 
(the), John McDonnell, Ed Miliband, David Miliband. Chaired by 
Polly Toynbee of The Guardian. Organised by Compass. To book: 
www.compassonline.org.uk/conference/register. 

No to EDL 

Sunday June 13, 7pm: Rally, London Muslim Centre, 46 
Whitechapel Road, London El. 

Sunday June 20, 1 lam: Demonstration and march, Stepney Green 
Park, LondonEl. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: uaf.org.uk. 

Action against deportations 

Monday June 14, 6.30pm - film and food; 7.30pm - speakers and 
discussion, 113 Queens Road, Brighton. 

More information: National Coalition of Anti-Deportation 
Campaigns: ncadc@ncadc.org.uk. 

Save our schools 

Monday June 14, 7.30pm: Meeting ‘Where now for an education 
system in crisis?’, Public and Commercial Services Union, 160 
Falcon Road, Clapham Junction, London SW11 (use back entrance). 
Speakers: Kevin Courtney (NUT), Alistair Smith (Anti-Academies 
Alliance), Martin Powell Davies (NUT). Organised by Battersea and 
Wandsworth Trades Union Council: www.bwtuc.org.uk. 

Children in detention 

London: Monday June 14, 7pm: Campaign meeting, Room G2, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Thornhaugh Street, WC1. 
Looking at the effects of separating children and parents in detention. 
Organised by Medical Justice Working Group on Children in 
Detention: www.medicaljustice.org.uk. 

Glasgow: Tuesday June 15, 7pm: Public meeting, STUC, 333 
Woodlands Road. Calling for the immediate end to the detention of 
children and families. 

Called by National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns, 
Glasgow Campaign to Welcome Refugees, Unity Centre Glasgow 
and Positive Action in Housing: ncadc@ncadc.org.uk. 

Understanding the refugee experience 

Friday June 18, 9.30 - 2pm: Day of events, Wallace Building, 
Swansea University. Organised by the Centre for Migration Policy 
Research, Swansea University: migration@swansea.ac.uk. 

Campaigning for Palestine 

Saturday June 19, 11am to 4.30pm: Conference, Voluntary Action 
Camden, 293-299 Kentish Town Road, London NW5. 

Organised by Camden Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
info@palestinecampaign.org. 

Beyond resistance 

Saturday June 19, 11am to 6pm: Day school, WEA, 96-100 Clifton 
Street, London EC2. ‘Where next for communists?’ - £5 waged/£3 
concessions. Speakers include Sean Bonney (The Commune), 
Alberto Durango (Latin American Workers Association) and Sheila 
Cohen (author, Ramparts of resistance). 

Hosted by the Commune: uncaptiveminds@googlemail.com. 

Respect ■ the way forward 

Saturday June 19, 4pm sharp to 6pm: Meeting, Oxford House, 
Derbyshire Street, London E2 (opposite Tesco, Bethnal Green Road 
- nearest tube: Bethnal Green). Review of Respect’s election results 
and discussion of how to move forward. Speakers Salma Yaqoob, 
George Galloway, Abjol Miah. Organised by Respect: 07507 600561. 

25 years on 

Saturday June 19, all day event: Conference, ‘Reflection on the 
miners strike of 1984-85’, Northern College, Wentworth Castle, 
Stainborough, Barnsley. Keep the memory of the strike alive and set 
the record straight. £15, including lunch and refreshments. 

Organised by Northern College: 01226 776025. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LABOUR 


Use opportunity of Diane 
Abbott leadership bid 

Rightwing scheming as well as John McDonnell’s withdrawal has ensured there will be a left candidate 
for the Labour leadership after all, writes Peter Manson 



D iane Abbott’s successful bid 
to secure enough nominations 
for the Labour leadership 
contest resulted from the momen¬ 
tary convergence of interests of the 
John McDonnell-led left, a handful 
of black MPs from across the La¬ 
bour political spectrum and elements 
within the rightwing leadership keen 
on demonstrating that the party is a 
‘diverse and vibrant force’, appeal¬ 
ing to all sections of society. 

So, unlike 2007, when the New 
Labour leadership succeeded in ar¬ 
ranging Gordon Brown’s corona¬ 
tion by ensuring that no-one else 
won enough nominations, this time 
around it has positively encouraged 
a contested election with the aim 
of stimulating what acting leader 
Harriet Harman dubbed an “open, 
engaging and energising” campaign. 
Harman publicly announced that she 
was nominating Abbott to help en¬ 
sure a black woman was on the bal¬ 
lot paper and, true to his word, front 
runner David Miliband also added 
his signature (he had promised to 
do so to achieve a more broadly 
contested poll should any candi¬ 
date end up one nomination short of 
the necessary 33 Labour MPs). Ed 
Balls also hinted that his support¬ 
ers might as well sign up for Diane 
when he said there was no point 
in adding their names to his total, 
now he had passed the minimum so 
comfortably. 

Another leading rightwinger to 
nominate her was Jack Straw - former 
home secretary, foreign secretary and 
leader of the House of Commons, 
and one of only three people to have 
been a cabinet member continuously 
from 1997 to 2010, so complete is 
his loyalty to the Blair-Brown right. 
Then there is Phil Woolas, ex-minis¬ 
ter for borders and immigration, who 
is hated by all genuine international¬ 
ists for his role in overseeing depor¬ 
tations, the detention of children and 
virginity tests. 

So Abbott is backed by the former 
‘immigration tsar’, but at least the 
current ‘poverty tsar’ did not nomi¬ 
nate her. Frank Field - a Labour min¬ 
ister for ‘welfare reform’ under Blair, 
now given the task of deciding how 
best to hammer welfare recipients by 
David Cameron - may, for whatever 
reason, have originally nominated 
John McDonnell, but he is one of 
the few who did not switch to Abbott 
when McDonnell pulled out. 

Most of those who did take 
McDonnell’s advice - duly trans¬ 
ferring their nominations when he 
withdrew at the last moment on June 
9 - are, of course, Labour left MPs. 
McDonnell said: “It is now clear that 
I am unlikely to secure enough nomi¬ 
nations and so I am withdrawing in 
the hope that we can at least secure 
a woman on the ballot paper.” The 
previous day he had warned of his 
intentions in the same terms. While 
he said there was still a chance they 
could both get through, “I’ve also 
said, if it comes down to it, if it’s a 
choice of me standing and not getting 
on and me pulling out and getting a 
woman on the ballot paper, that’s 
exactly what I’ll do because I think 
it’s important we actually reflect 
modern society.” 

It seems that comrade McDonnell 
was deliberately playing down his 


and Abbott’s leftwing credentials in 
order to fit in with the multicultural- 
ist ‘diversity’ agenda of the Labour 
right. His own slim chances of get¬ 
ting enough nominations were dealt 
a fatal blow when Abbott announced 
she was standing. It looked for all 
the world that her move, by ensuring 
that the votes of the tiny contingent 
of Labour left MPs would be split, 
had finally scuppered the possibility 
of any left candidate getting on the 
ballot paper. 

Spoiler 

There was more than a hint of suspi¬ 
cion that Abbott had been put up as 
a wrecking candidate by elements of 
the soft left, in an attempt to prevent 
McDonnell acting as a ‘spoiler’ for 
David Miliband, taking away votes 
from one of the mainstream candi¬ 
dates with a chance of beating him. 
Ken Livingstone came out openly for 
Ed Balls, while Tony Benn made it 
plain he would eventually back Ed 
Miliband - in both cases as the lesser 
evil. If McDonnell had got on the 
ballot paper he would undoubtedly 
have won over a much greater pro¬ 
portion of rank and file Labour and 
union members than the level of his 
support in the Commons. But, for the 
likes of Livingstone, that would only 
have played into the hands of David 
Miliband. 

The problem now for the soft left 
is that Abbott could play exactly the 
same role. Yes, McDonnell has been 
prevented from acting as a ‘spoiler’ 
and letting David Miliband win, but 
the chances of ‘realistic’ Teftwing’ 
Ed Balls could still be damaged by 
Abbott. Not exactly what the soft left 
had in mind when they egged her on. 


And David Miliband and the other 
rightwingers were hardly unaware of 
this when they added their names to 
her nomination papers. 

As for McDonnell, despite criti¬ 
cisms that he had unnecessarily ac¬ 
commodated to the right both by 
his apparent willingness to sign 
up Field and other rightwing mav¬ 
ericks like Kate Hoey, and in the 
manner of his withdrawal, there 
is no doubt that he did the right 
thing in stepping down in favour of 
Abbott. There was in the end defi¬ 
nitely no chance of getting on the 
ballot paper himself. Even if Abbott 
had withdrawn (which she most 
certainly would not have done), the 
assortment of rightwing and black 
MPs that ended up nominating her 
would not have transferred their 
nominations to him. 

Comrade McDonnell, for all his 
reformist illusions, is the most deter¬ 
minedly and consistently pro-work¬ 
ing class, and therefore the most prin¬ 
cipled, Labour MP by a long chalk. 
Abbott, though, is regarded as safe 
enough by the Labour establishment. 
What is more, she has the advantage 
of being both black and female. 

On the other hand, the fact she 
is on the ballot paper does provide 
working class partisans with an op¬ 
portunity. Now at least there is the 
chance of a genuine debate rather 
than stage-managed talking shops in¬ 
volving candidates whose anti-work¬ 
ing class agenda differs only in nu¬ 
ance. Abbott is unlikely to abandon 
altogether her previous opposition 
(however wavering and opportunist) 
to cuts in public services and imperi¬ 
alist wars. Even if she does, we may 
still be able to publicly challenge her. 


Harman’s talk of involving up to four 
million people in the Labour lead¬ 
ership debate is not just hype, and 
the presence of a candidate likely to 
challenge the Labour establishment 
consensus opens up the potential for 
a more effective pro-working class 
intervention. 

It goes without saying that it 
would have been far better if comrade 
McDonnell had been the left can¬ 
didate who succeeded in getting on 
the ballot paper. Before Abbott came 
along that had been a possibility, if 
a remote one. She showed a cavalier 
disregard for this fact by announcing 
her candidacy against the established 
leftwing contender so late in the day 
and apparently without consulta¬ 
tion (certainly without any common 
agreement). 

That is why comrade Chris 
Strafford’s argument was so mis¬ 
placed (Letters, June 3). We should 
have welcomed her candidature as 
McDonnell did, he said, instead of 
condemning her splitting manoeuvre, 
and concentrated on the demand that 
both of them should have been al¬ 
lowed to stand. Yes, as a good diplo¬ 
mat, McDonnell publicly pronounced 
himself pleased that she was joining 
in the debate, but I suspect that what 
he said in private might have been a 
little different. 

Nor is there a contradiction be¬ 
tween demanding the scrapping of 
the undemocratic, anti-left restric¬ 
tions on leadership contenders and 
opposition to Abbott’s splitting 
tactics (even though in the end - to 
everyone’s surprise, including, I sus¬ 
pect, her own - they did result in a 
leftwinger getting on the ballot). 
The left cannot rely on sections of 


the right tactically deciding to offer 
support for their own ends and there 
should have been a single left can¬ 
didate from the beginning. Clearly 
it was John McDonnell who was 
best qualified both in terms of sup¬ 
port from Labour left MPs (before 
he withdrew he had 16 nominations 
to Abbott’s 11) and political consist¬ 
ency and working class principle. 

The correct position was to call 
for a single left candidate, while si¬ 
multaneously demanding the right 
of all those with real support to be 
able to contest. Why should the right 
to nominate be restricted to MPs, 
most of whom were hand-picked by 
the Blairites? That right should be 
opened up to all Labour Party bodies 
and affiliated organisations, not least 
the unions. Comrade McDonnell 
himself said he had made a last-ditch 
attempt to get the threshold for nomi¬ 
nations reduced before he decided 
to withdraw. He knew many Labour 
activists and trade unionists would 
be “disappointed that their candidate 
will not be on the ballot”, but urged 
them to continue to fight for “democ¬ 
racy within the party”. 

Anti-migrant 

And that is very much needed. Only 
through democracy can the ascend¬ 
ancy of the right be challenged. Not 
only are the four main leadership can¬ 
didates (in addition to Ed Balls and 
the Milibands, Andy Burnham also 
won sufficient nominations) unam¬ 
biguously pro-cuts and pro-war: they 
have all jumped on the anti-migrant 
bandwagon. 

Balls has made great play of how 
he had tried to talk Gordon Brown 
into adopting an even tougher anti¬ 
migrant approach. He said: “Free 
movement of goods and services 
works to our mutual advantage. But 
the free movement of labour is an¬ 
other matter entirely.” Which is why 
he favours “transitional arrange¬ 
ments” across the European Union 
when new states apply to join - as 
should have been the case “for a sus¬ 
tained period” when Poland and oth¬ 
er A8 countries acceded in 2004. As 
a result “British workers” have had 
to accept lower pay and worse condi¬ 
tions, says Balls. You could not wish 
for a clearer example of nationalistic, 
pro-capital politics being dressed up 
as pro-worker. 

Balls thinks that Gillian Duffy, 
the pensioner whom Brown labelled 
a “bigot” for challenging him over 
immigration, was merely express¬ 
ing “the kind of things being said by 
Labour supporters”. This type of ‘I’m 
not racist, but ... ’ anti-migrant preju¬ 
dice is voiced as “look what it’s do¬ 
ing to my community, to my child’s 
job prospects, our housing queues”, 
said Balls. 

It is, of course, understandable that 
the Gillian Duffys of this world, en¬ 
couraged by the gutter press, should 
react in that way. But for politicians 
like Balls, who claim to be on the left 
of Labour, it is inexcusable. Diane 
Abbott has stated her opposition, as 
the daughter of migrants, to the anti¬ 
immigration hysteria. The question 
is, will she have the principled, inter¬ 
nationalist, working class arguments 
to back up her own gut sentiment? • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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THE LEFT 


Fresh thinking 
and stale dogma 


Another split on the left leads to questions being raised about what passes for ‘democratic centralism’. 
James Turley looks at the travails of the IMT 



T he decay of the International 
Marxist Tendency continues 
apace. A relatively successful 
Trotskyist organisation, with roots 
in the British Militant Tendency 
and (mostly tiny) sections in a large 
number of countries, it remains un¬ 
der the effective dominance of the 
British. First among these is IMT 
high priest Alan Woods. 

This dominance - and the increas¬ 
ingly eccentric way in which it is 
exercised - has cost the IMT dear in 
recent years. The Pakistani section - 
by far the largest, with around 2,000 
members at its peak - split a few years 
ago, losing one of its best known 
leaders and a third to half of the to¬ 
tal membership. Earlier this year, ill 
tidings were in evidence again: this 
time, the ‘international’ lost the ma¬ 
jority of the Spanish and Venezuelan 
memberships, which were likewise 
two of the more important. 

That, alas, was not the end. A key 
issue behind the Venezuelan split 
has been a major political foible of 
the IMT - its utterly uncritical ad¬ 
miration of Venezuelan president 
Hugo Chavez. It seems that this pol¬ 
icy works better in Greenwich mean 
time than it does on the ground in 
Latin America. The issue was finally 
forced last year, when the streets of 
Iran erupted into angry mass protests 
after the patently rigged presidential 
election in that country. The initial 
reaction from the Woods machine 
was if anything too wide-eyed, de¬ 
claring that the Iranian revolution 
had begun. 

A couple of thousand miles in the 
other direction, however, one Hugo 
Chavez was none too pleased to see 
his friend, Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, 
under attack, congratulating the 
Iranian president on his ‘victory’, 
which was one in the eye for 
“global arrogance” 

(that is, US impe¬ 
rialism). After 
that, the 
IMT be¬ 


came increasingly embarrassed - not 
by providing left cover for this left- 
Bonapartist bilge, but by its support 
for the Iranian protests. Documents 
submitted by the Iranian section to 
the IMT’s In defence of Marxism 
website were spiked. 

After the Venezuelans had left, 
then, the Iranians were always going 
to be next. The leadership accused 
them of rather ludicrous charges 
of breaching security, in a tortuous 
tale involving two exiled Iranians 
who were IMT members in North 
America - but actually members of 
the Worker-communist Party of Iran, 
a slightly sinister organisation which 
considers all opponents of the Islamic 
Republic, up to and including monar¬ 
chist supporters of the shah, accept¬ 
able allies. Not any more popular a 
position in the Iranian IMT section 
than the fawning over Chavez ... 

Since then, the discontent has 
proved infectious. Several comrades 
in Britain have resigned, including 
veterans from the Militant days. The 
Swedish organisation has split, with 
the leadership supporters in the mi¬ 
nority. The IMT has lost a handful 
of comrades in Belgium, including 
a prominent leader of Flemish left 
social democracy. The list goes on, 
and on, and on. Where the leadership 
has commented publicly on these 
splits, it has often been to mud-rake. 
The overall pattern is of the Woods 
clique systematically misleading the 
membership and wider class move¬ 
ment about the true state of their 
organisation. 

So far, not so newsworthy - ‘Trots 
split’ is rather on the ‘Dog bites man’ 
end of the editorial spectrum. What 
is unusual here is the somewhat en¬ 
couraging response of many groups 
of ex-IMT members to the question 
of organisational norms 
in the movement. 
Having been at 
the sharp end of 
a petty, bureau¬ 


cratic regime intolerant of criticism, 
the comrades - for once - have begun 
to draw some important lessons. As 
the Spanish and Venezuelan splits 
boiled over, some former IMT mem¬ 
bers in America issued an extensive 
document criticising the IMT’s inter¬ 
nal regime, concluding: If we can’t 
achieve collective democracy within 
our own movement, how do we hope 
to be able to establish a democratic 
socialist society across the world?” 1 
Quite. 

At the same time, the Polish, 
Iranian and Swedish sections - then 
still members in good standing - pro¬ 
duced a document, ‘Forwards to dem¬ 
ocratic centralism’, which demolishes 
in admirably comprehensive fashion 
the IMT’s eight so-called “basic rules 
of democratic centralism”. It should 
be required reading not only among 
this particular milieu, but for most 
left organisations today. 

Others have questioned the pre¬ 
suppositions of bureaucratic regimes 
before, like the Permanent Revolution 
split from Workers Power. None, to 
my knowledge, have continued to 
defend any version of democratic 
centralism as extensively revised as 
it is here. The authors even go for the 
ultimate sacred cow of all ‘Leninist 
combat organisations’ - discussing 
differences openly before the move¬ 
ment. (Unfortunately, the IMT’s 
trade-mark snottiness about other ac¬ 
tivists is still present: “The only ones 
to take an interest in our differences 
at the moment are various ‘rival’ pid¬ 
dling little left groups, and of course 
the sectarian ‘trainspotters’ have a 
heyday. It is not worth our while to 
kick up a big fuss and waste time 
trying to trace leaks for their sake.” 
Pretty charming, considering their 
ideas have been the stock in trade of 
those who publish the Weekly Worker 
for almost three decades.) 2 

Now that the split is finalised, the 
individuals and groups behind this 
document have attempted to practise 
what they preach. Skype discussions 
centring on the party question have 
been made publicly available, 3 for a 
start - and they show at least some 
evidence of serious thinking, albeit 
peppered with certain unexamined 
Trotskyist prejudices. 

So is this split likely to develop 
in a healthy direction? Despite these 
positive signs, it looks unlikely. 
Certainly, elements among the recent 
ex-members appear to be very soft 
on the previously expelled groups 
and individuals. These are not over¬ 
whelmingly politically principled 
oppositions. Apart from their love 
of Chavez, the IMT has one major 
distinguishing political feature - a 
wholesale commitment to continu¬ 
ous work, wherever possible, in the 
‘traditional mass organisations’ of 
the working class. It was this issue 
that led to the split in the Militant that 
gave birth to the IMT, with long-time 
leader Ted Grant finding himself in a 
minority on the question and leaving 
the mother organisation. 

The split took a similar form in the 
other sections of Militant’s ‘interna¬ 
tional’, the Committee for a Workers’ 


International. For Grant and current 
leader Alan Woods, action for social¬ 
ism is ‘dead’ outside the traditional 
organisations - and thus the IMT op¬ 
erates deep entry in a wide variety of 
parties, from the social democratic 
to the ‘official communist’ (France 
and Spain), to the populist bourgeois 
Pakistan People’s Party. 

The leader of the Pakistani split, 
Manzoor Ahmed, had some success 
in inveigling himself into key posi¬ 
tions in the PPP. At the time of the 
split, the IMT accused him of tak¬ 
ing on unelected roles too close for 
comfort to PPP leader Asif Zardari, 
and of opposing certain strikes in line 
with PPP policy. 

Meanwhile, Erik De Bruyn, in a 
similar position in Flemish politics, 
has been guilty of censoring his poli¬ 
tics - or, perhaps, abandoning them - 
on at least one occasion. Asked by an 
interviewer what a socialist alterna¬ 
tive would look like, he had - among 
other things - this to say: “It would 
be madness to eliminate the mar¬ 
ket. Why should a government be 
engaged in the production of shoes, 
clothes or bread? But the community 
should control this economic game: 
companies should respect the social, 
economic and ecological rules. This 
control does exist partially today - I 
am an environmental functionary my¬ 
self - but insufficiently.” 4 Whatever 
happened to the nationalisation of the 
top 200 monopolies? 

The most recent split document 
(not currently publicly available) 
is happy to offer guarded technical 
criticisms of some ex-sections (eg, in 
Spain); Manzoor gets off scot-free, 
however. The comrades argue that 
Manzoor was right to take on his se¬ 
nior positions because “there are no 
positions in the entire PPP that are 
genuinely elected. All positions or 
tickets to run are appointed by the 
top leadership”. 

If this is the case, 
however, how on 
earth would a 
revolution¬ 
ary Marxist 
hope to get 
anywhere 
without 
watering 
down 
their 
politics? 

I am in 
no posi¬ 
tion to 
know if 
Manzoor 
actual ly 
attempted 
to demobil¬ 
ise politically 
inconvenient 
strikes, but one 
cannot but won¬ 
der if this role was 
exactly what Zardari 
had in mind for him. 

As for de Bruyn, 
the comrades have 
nothing to say 
on the charges 
against him - 


perfectly well known at this point. 

This is not merely a matter of 
drawing up a balance sheet - ‘ on the 
positive side, on the negative side 
...’ In the first instance, it is plain 
that more than Alan Woods’s ego is 
implicated in the course of all these 
splits. It seems that the IMT has been 
engaged in entry operations deeper 
even than Militant - which at least 
attempted to look like it was to the 
left of Tony Benn and so on. The 
natural tendency is for sections of the 
membership to ‘go native’. Although 
Manzoor was not predestined to 
embarrass the IMT by working his 
way into the PPP establishment, if 
it is your strategy to engage in long¬ 
term entry at all costs, and you enter 
a bourgeois organisation, and this 
bourgeois organisation has no inter¬ 
nal elections, then this kind of op¬ 
portunism is almost inevitable. The 
same goes, on a much smaller scale, 
for de Bruyn. 

The fresh thinking on democratic 
questions, meanwhile, is limited to 
the internal regime. On that particu¬ 
lar terrain, the ex-IMT dissidents are 
as close to Marxist orthodoxy as any 
Trotskyist fragment has been for de¬ 
cades. Yet they remain, as far as any¬ 
one can tell, committed to strategic 
goals inimical to democratic struggle 
in society at large. They see no prob¬ 
lem with working their people into 
completely unaccountable positions 
(Manzoor), or arguing against official 
policy for reformist tripe (de Bruyn). 
All the democratic internal norms 
imaginable will not make this econo- 
mistic strategy anything other than a 
dead letter for the radical democrati- 
sation of society at large • 

ja m es .tu rl ey@we eklywo rker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://weknowwhatsup.blogspot.com/2010/01/ 
comments-on-current-crisis-in.html. 

2. http:// sites .google .com/ a/karlmarx .net/ 
open/topics/democratic-centralism-1/ 

forwardstodemocraticcentralism. 

3. www.militaant.com/audio. 

4. www.socialistparty.net/ 
intemational/359-open-letter- 
to-the-members-and-former- 
members-of-the-imt. 
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CAPITALISM 


Burning up planet Earth 


BP’s advanced technology exists purely to serve the destructive interests of capital, writes Eddie Ford 


Q uite clearly, the British Pe¬ 
troleum oil spill in the Gulf 
of Mexico is the worst ever 
numan-made environmental catas¬ 
trophe to hit the United States. Even 
worse than the infamous 1989 Exxon 
Valdez disaster in Alaska. When the 
Deepwater Horizon rig - a massive, 
semi-submersible, floating oil drill¬ 
ing platform - exploded and sank off 
the coast of Louisiana on April 20, 
killing 11 rig workers, it guaranteed 
that the damaging effects would be 
felt for many years to come. 

So far, nightmarishly, at least 20 
million gallons of crude oil have now 
spilled into the Gulf - oil from the 
Deepwater Horizon has been found 
on beaches and wetlands along more 
than 100 miles of coastline from 
Louisiana to the Florida Panhandle. 
Meanwhile, something between 
12,000 and 24,000 barrels - up to 
504,000 gallons - is spewing into 
the Gulf every day, continuing to 
wreak near incalculable devastation. 
Grimly, there is the distinct possibil¬ 
ity that things could get even worse, 
especially now that it is storm sea¬ 
son again. Hurricanes and tornadoes 
could easily act to disrupt the almost 
mind-bogglingly complicated en¬ 
gineering and cleaning up task that 
confronts BP. 

The company, obviously, has 
been unable to plug the leak - despite 
chucking all its latest technology at 
the problem. Initially, a huge dome 
was placed over it, but that became 
totally blocked up by ice crystals. 
Controlled burning and dispersants 
have also been used - however, they 
are utterly inadequate and can have 
calamitous ecological consequences 
in terms of air pollution and the lo¬ 
cal wild life. BP’s attempted ‘top 
kill’ operation to blast waste material 
and heavy mud into the ruptured well 
also ended in failure. 

Subsequently, BP turned to the 
Lower Marine Riser Package Cap 
Containment System to help stem 
the flow - which saw undersea robots 
dive to a depth of 5,000 feet in order 
to slice through the damaged pipe 
with the intention of making a clean 
cut which can then be connected to 
another pipe (the cap) which captures 
the leaking oil and pumps it up to 
the Discoverer Enterprise drill ship 
above. The cap was finally attached 
on June 3 - leading BP’s British chief 
executive, Tony Hayward, to bull- 
ishly state that the amount of oil be¬ 
ing captured was “probably the vast 
majority of the oil”. However, the 
live stream of the oil escaping from 
the capped pipe does not appear to 
be substantially reduced. Indeed, 
ominously, Ira Leifer - a member 
of the US government’s Flow Rate 
Technical Group - claims that the 
well pipe is “clearly” gushing more 
oil than before the cap was placed: 
perhaps at BP’s “worst case scenar¬ 
io” rate of 100,000 barrels a day. 1 

Currently, BP is drilling a relief 
well into the original well - and a sec¬ 
ond one for back-up upon the insist¬ 
ence of the government - in the hope 
that this might offer a ‘permanent’ 
solution to the crisis. Once the relief 
well reaches the original borehole, 
or so the theory goes, the operator 
will then pump drilling mud into the 
original well to block it up and hence 
stop the flow of oil. But it will be at 
least two to three months before the 
relief well becomes operationally ef¬ 
fective, and even under the most op¬ 
timistic scenario only something in 
the region of 11,000-15,000 barrels 
a day are being captured. 

Effectively, BP is groping in the 


dark. To date, none of its technology 
and science - breathtakingly impres¬ 
sive though it is - has been up to the 
job. BP has been strongly criticised 
by, to name just one scientist, Ian 
MacDonald, a professor of oceanog¬ 
raphy at Florida State University. 
After examining video footage from 
the early days of the disaster, he told 
ABC News that the company - along 
with the US Coast Guard and the 
Obama administration - had serious¬ 
ly underestimated the spill rate into 
the Gulf right from the outset. Thus 
for more than a month both BP and 
all the various federal agencies had 
placed the figure at 5,000 barrels a 
day. In fact, so determined were they 
to stick to the original estimate, that 
on April 30 both coast guard rear 
admiral Mary Landry and BP held 
a joint press conference in which 
they claimed to be “focused on the 
response” and offered the view that 
people should not get “fixated on an 
estimate of how much is out there”. 
Shockingly, the original video film 
was not made public until more than 
a month after the spill, with coast 
guard officials saying BP had refused 
to allow them to release the more 
startling images on the grounds that 
they were “proprietary”. 2 

Anyway, thanks to this initial 
complacency, which saw BP and 
the respective governmental bod¬ 
ies falling “behind the information 
curve” - to use the words of professor 
MacDonald - the surface ships did 
not have sufficient tanker space to 
contain the crude oil being pumped 
up through BP’s hi-tech bodge jobs. 
At most, they were only capable of 
receiving 15,000 barrels daily. So the 
problem just grew worse, not better. 

Destruction 

Appalling environmental catastrophe 
now beckons. The terrible danger 
being that the Deepwater Horizon 
explosion may have inflicted per¬ 
manent and irreversible destruction 
upon large swathes of the marine life 
of that region. This area of the US is 
ecologically highly unusual due to 
the patterns of land and sea that were 
brought into existence by the manner 
in which the mighty Mississippi river 
flows into the Gulf of Mexico. Here 
lie about 25% of all US wetlands, 
areas teeming with life - and where 
human occupancy is low, hence 
enabling birds and other animals to 
thrive. For birds especially, the tim¬ 
ing of the disaster could not have 
been any worse - just at the time of 
year when they are breed' 
ing and nesting. Now, 
of course, the birds’ 
nesting grounds are 
threatened by oil 
slicks. The list of 
species potentially 
affected, maybe 
brought to the 
edge of near ex¬ 
tinction, is large 
- black-crowned 
night heron, brown 
pelicans, white 
ibis, black skimmer 
and all types of mi¬ 
gratory birds (such 
as piping plov¬ 



ers, swallows, buntings and oyster- 
catchers) that use the Gulf wetlands 
as a stopover point. Indeed, for some 
species this is the only stable home 
left remaining, the furious human de¬ 
velopment inland having forced them 
to take refuge further afield. 

Obviously, the longer it takes 
BP to stem the flow, the greater the 
chance that its impact will be felt 
around the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico and even in its open water. If 
the oil flows east, it will encounter the 
sea-grass beds that form a key habitat 
for manatees, among other species. 
This is a species that is already un¬ 
der severe stress. Fewer than 2,500 
adults remain, and the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources Red List re¬ 
ports that the Florida subspecies is 
expected to decline by at least 20% 
over the next 40 years - with various 
factors implicated, including climate 
change and incessant boating-related 
activities. 3 

As if things were not bad enough, 
the Gulf waters are already affected 
annually by fertilisers washing down 
from southern US farmlands, result¬ 
ing in an apocalyptic ‘dead zone’ 
where algae have consumed most of 
the dissolved oxygen and virtually 
nothing else can grow. The Atlantic 
bluefin tuna is another possible vic¬ 
tim. Over the coming weeks, the 
western population of this heavily 
depleted species will spawn - prin¬ 
cipally in the northern portion where 
the slick is growing. Clearly, the oil 
will have a deadly impact, possibly 
proving to be toxic to the eggs or to 
the young fry. Also, the young hide 
in sargassum - floating marine plants. 
They are extremely vulnerable at this 
stage and could be adversely affect¬ 
ed. Furthermore, tests have shown 
that underwater oil plumes have trav¬ 
elled at least 40 miles from the origi¬ 
nal disaster site. Oil plumes are very 
difficult to clean up and they could 
potentially damage the Gulf’s abun¬ 
dant sea life by depleting the oxygen 
in the water. 

Self-evidently, the explosion has 
had a devastating impact upon the 
economy - particularity tourism and 
the fishing industry. For example, 
Louisiana’s shrimping season has now 
officially begun: yet most boats are 
anchored until various toxicity tests 
have been completed. In other words, 
the fishing villages and local commu¬ 
nities face economic ruination. First 
Katrina, now Deepwater Horizon. 

All of this, naturally, has 
created a huge well- 
spring of anger against 
BR The New York 
Daily News has 
described Tony 
Hayward as the 
“most hated” and 
“clueless man” 
in America. His 
family in Kent 
have received 
voluminous hate 
mail and threat¬ 
ening phone calls. 
They now need 
constant police pro¬ 
tection. Obama has 
also come under fire for 


Tony Hayward: BP’s chief executive 



doing too little, too late. Obviously 
stung by such criticisms, he has 
launched stinging attacks on Tony 
Hayward - especially for the BP 
chief’s various comments about “I 
want my life back”, the Gulf is “a big 
ocean” and how the environmental 
impact of the disaster was likely to 
be “very, very modest”. In response, 
Obama declared that Hayward 
“wouldn’t be working for me after 
any of those statements” and that he 
had visited the Louisiana coast, “so I 
know whose ass to kick”. 

BP declared at the beginning 
of the week that the current cost 
of its response to the disaster had 
reached approximately $1.25 billion. 
However, this figure does not include 
$360 million for a project to build 
six sand berms to protect Louisiana’s 
wetlands from the spreading oil. But 
we should not weep too much for 
BP, seeing how it made a $20 billion 
profit last year and has $6.5 billion 
of cash ‘in the bank’ - not to mention 
access to some $5.5 billion or more 
of undrawn credit facilities. 

Communists, like so many oth¬ 
ers, are absolutely appalled by the 
disaster that has swept over this part 
of the US. Yes, of course, we agree 
with all those who think that BP has 
been grossly irresponsible - to the ex¬ 
tent that it is not even covered by any 
form of external insurance, instead 
hubristically opting for a ‘self-insur¬ 
ance’ scheme to cover ‘major events’. 
Yes, of course, BP must stump up the 
bill for the cleaning up operation - no 
matter what the cost may turn out to 
be. However, communists in the US 
would also be well advised not to let 
the Obama administration get away 
with its nationalist ‘Brit-baiting’ in 
the attempt to absolve itself of any 
responsibility for the disaster. 

BP, of course, is a British-based 
transnational company - though its 
chairman is Swedish and some 40% 
of its shares are owned in the US. 
More to the point, BP was allowed 
to drill in the Gulf of Mexico by the 
US auhorities and was supposed to 
be under constant inspection. So if 
BP has been found wanting when it 
comes to contingency plans, so has 
the US administration. 

Irrational 

But we are obliged to posit the broad¬ 
er, more important question - how did 
the disaster happen in the first place? 
Or, to put it more exactly - leaving 
aside all the technical details about 
what caused the explosion - what 
drives a company like BP to drill for 
oil in the Gulf of Mexico in the first 
place? The answer is quite straight¬ 
forward, almost disconcertingly so 

- it exists to use the full panoply of 
human ingenuity and inventiveness 
in order make a profit, a fast buck 
for itself and its shareholders. That 
is, BP is driven by the same impulse 
that governs - at the end of the day 

- every other business and the capi¬ 
talist economy as a whole: the relent¬ 
less drive for accumulation. No mat¬ 
ter what the cost or resources squan¬ 
dered - environmental or human. 

From that perspective, BP and 
the Gulf disaster offers us a perfect 
snapshot of the irrational and con¬ 
tradictory nature of actually exist¬ 
ing capitalism. So we have the awe¬ 
some and marvellous - if not near 
miraculous - technology needed to 
extract oil thousands of feet under 
the ocean. Something, just like the 
moon landings, that gives us a fla¬ 
vour of human potential - of what 
is possible. On the other hand, all 
this science and technology is used 


to extract a relatively rare resource, 
oil, and then ... burn it in car en¬ 
gines, power stations, etc. Last year 
the world consumed 3,882 million 
tonnes of oil and has proven re¬ 
serves of some 181 thousand mil¬ 
lion tonnes. Such squandering of 
this non-renewable energy source 
not only allows people to move 
from A to B and to keep the lights 
on. Its use is bound up with capital¬ 
ism’s need for constant self-expan¬ 
sion for the sake of self-expansion. 
In other words, the creative and 
transformative power of science 
and technology is deployed in the 
destructive service of capital. 

So oil goes into cars, and the car 
industry lies at the core of the capi¬ 
talist economy - it is embedded in 
our daily lives. As of 2009, there 
were 29.6 million cars in the UK, a 
frankly absurd number for a popu¬ 
lation of only 61.4 million - with 
many households possessing two 
or more vehicles. And we use them 
to travel up to 60 miles or more 
every day in order to get to work or 
take the kids to school because the 
streets are too dangerous - prima¬ 
rily thanks to cars. Of course, given 
the nature of the capitalist beast, 
car manufacturers are not content 
with the existing numbers - they 
want to manufacture and sell more 
cars, like 200 or 300 million to the 
Indian and Chinese market. If they 
can, they will get us to buy their 
‘green’ electric cars and whatever 
else they can try to dazzle us with. 
But sell more damned cars to more 
and more people, no matter how 
much of the Earth’s resources are 
devoured in the process and how 
much our environment is degrad¬ 
ed. Crazy, yes, but totally rational 
and logical from the viewpoint of 
capitalism. Profit for profit’s sake. 
Production for production’s sake. 

No, rather, communists fight for 
a rational socialist world - which 
would involve a lot less necessary 
labour time, a lot less unnecessary 
travel. A socialist world, a red world, 
would have far fewer cars - just as it 
would consume far less electricity 
and waste far less food. 

In that sense, communists aim to 
socialise travel - as we do all other 
areas of life. Not in some mindless¬ 
ly bureaucratic, top-down, Soviet 
fashion - with red bureaucrats at the 
centre stifling the life out of soci¬ 
ety. Nor, needless to say, do we do 
seek to emulate Cuba’s horse-and- 
carts economy, its poverty. But in¬ 
stead communists fight to socialise 
society in a fundamentally demo¬ 
cratic way, so that we can use all 
the resources at our disposal - and 
time - in a more planned and ra¬ 
tional manner. No more dashing for 
endless growth. No more endless 
consumption. Under socialism, un¬ 
der a democratic plan, less will be 
more. Or, to use a phrase coined by 
VI Lenin - better few, but better. 

For communists - unlike BP, Shell 
and the rest - oil, like all other natural 
resources, is not some free gift to be 
frittered away as if we were greedy 
children out to conquer and dominate 
nature. Rather, it is to be treated as a 
precious resource to be cherished and 
husbanded • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.mcclatchydc.com/2010/06/07/95467/ 
bp-well-may-be-spewing.html. 

2. http://abcnews.go.com/Blotter/ 
oil-spill-expert-bp-groping-dark/ 

story?id=108493 89&nwltr=blotter_featureHed. 

3. www.iucnredlist.org. 
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CUTS _ 

Universities or business? 

Farzad Houshyar looks at the destructive role of the market in higher education 


I n the mid-1990s at a departmental 
meeting at a Russell Group 1 Brit¬ 
ish university, the head of depart¬ 
ment told his staff that the time for 
“snob research” was over and that, in 
line with guidance from the ministry 
of education, staff should concentrate 
on bringing funding from contracts 
and industrial collaboration. 

What he meant by “snob research” 
was research on theoretical issues 
and, in this particular case, science 
and mathematics. His assertion that 
industrial funding would safeguard 
the department’s future was in line 
with government policy at the time 
- a policy that has evolved on cam¬ 
puses throughout the country since 
then: staff should seek deals with in¬ 
dustrial companies to carry out test¬ 
ing and minor development - origi¬ 
nally to subsidise their salaries, but 
nowadays to pay their entire salary 
and research costs. As far as science 
and engineering were concerned, for 
most universities (with the excep¬ 
tion of a few elite institutions in the 
UK) this marked the beginning of the 
end for publicly funded innovative 
and theoretical research: the Science 
and Engineering Research Council 
reduced its funding year by year to 
such an extent that currently no-one 
but established professors has any 
chance of obtaining SERC grants. 

At the end of that departmental 
meeting a research-active professor 
joked that if finance was the primary 
concern the department might earn 
more money if it bought flats in the 
areas neighbouring the campus and 
rented them out to staff and students, 
adding that it would certainly be a 
more reliable fonn of securing in¬ 
come than trying to get funding from 
industrial companies. 

Throughout the last 15 years (13 
of them under a Labour government) 
we have seen a constant worsening 
of the situation. University funding 
for theoretical research in science 
and engineering, as well as social sci¬ 
ences and humanities, has dropped 
constantly, while researchers have 
been forced to seek funding from 
industrial collaborators - financial 
institutions, banks and the defence 
industry. The financial crisis has now 
dried up many of these resources 
and, of course, with massive cuts in 
public spending, universities are fac¬ 
ing a major crisis. 

Corporations and clients 

As a result of this commodification 
of higher education, the extent to 
which universities can be considered 
academic institutions - places to dis¬ 
cover, educate and transmit - has been 
constantly diminished. Instead they 
are ‘corporations’, where highly paid 
managers and bureaucrats produce 
‘strategic plans’ and seek short-term 
‘business solutions’ - at the expense 
of the ‘academic workers’: lecturers, 
professors and researchers. 

As for students, they are ‘custom¬ 
ers’, while degree subjects are con¬ 
stantly modified to accommodate the 
latest trend that will attract more ‘cli¬ 
ents’. Some of these trends last less 
than six months but with this volatile, 
short-termist attitude to higher edu¬ 
cation, who cares? New, ‘fashion¬ 
able’ degree titles are created, only 
to be abandoned the next academic 
year. This year’s ‘computing network 
and entrepreneurship’ is replaced by 
next year’s ‘sociology and medical 
ethics’. University managers have 
created a whole vocabulary - ‘edu¬ 
cational policy new speak’ - all for 
the purpose of explaining cuts: staff 
are constantly reminded of the need 


for ‘flexibility and adaptability’, for 
increased ‘efficiency, diversity and 
effectiveness’. Faculties and offices 
responsible for academic standards 
are replaced by ‘corporate commu¬ 
nications’. Image is everything and 
content hardly matters. 

The policies of the Labour gov¬ 
ernment throughout the late 1990s 
and in the first decade of this century 
encouraged this model through the 
squeeze on student funding, the de¬ 
sire to expand and the introduction of 
a ‘market’ in fees and bursaries. The 
new Tory-Liberal Democrat coalition 
will do the same. Students, and to a 
certain extent parents as fee-payers, 
are forced to take their role as con¬ 
sumers seriously. This is inevitable, 
as they are in a direct cash relation¬ 
ship with universities and like all cus¬ 
tomers demand results in exchange 
for their money. 

The labelling of students as cus¬ 
tomers has other serious consequenc¬ 
es. There is inevitably a level of pres¬ 
sure on academics to make sure that 
their universities are ‘marketable’ 
to current and potential customers. 
League tables put universities un¬ 
der pressure to mark leniently and to 
overlook all but the most flagrant pla¬ 
giarism. Extortionate fees for interna¬ 
tional students force many academics 
to be even more lenient towards this 
category, whilst many believe institu¬ 
tions are awarding degrees to over¬ 
seas students who lack basic language 
skills because of the higher fees such 
students pay. In any case no-one can 
doubt the lucrative nature of the for¬ 
eign student market as a major source 
of income for many universities. 

University league tables and the 
National Student Survey work like 
school performance tables and cus¬ 
tomer surveys. They encourage stu¬ 
dents and parents to shop around. 
However, student survey question¬ 
naires have their own critics, with 
some comparing them to John Major’s 
traffic-cone hot line (they were both 
started at the same time and perhaps 
for similar reasons). Some consider it 
ironic that so far the front runners for 
these ‘questionnaires’ have been the 
Open University and the University 
of Buckingham (Britain’s only private 
university). Does this imply that in or¬ 
der to be popular universities should 
avoid recruiting school-leavers? 

According to professor Jonathan 
Wolf (head of philosophy at 
University College London), “The 
National Student Survey’s entire 
point is publicity, to guide future ap¬ 
plicants in their choices. Who knows 
whether it has any effect? But still, 
some think, better safe than sorry. 
This year, several departments have 
been accused of trying to manipulate 
their scores by means of adopting the 
universal slogan of mediocre restau¬ 
rants: ‘If you have a complaint, tell 
us; if you have a compliment, tell 
others.’ Given that the survey is a 
comparative marketing exercise, the 
only surprise is that it took so long 
for alleged interference to surface. 
But I wouldn’t dream of telling stu¬ 
dents what to write. As if they would 
listen. Obviously, a more subtle ap¬ 
proach is required. I know, I’ll order 
some pens. They’ll have the mes¬ 
sage: ‘Philosophy at UCL: I couldn’t 
be more satisfied’.” 2 

Other universities are using less 
‘subtle’ messages to move up in the 
National Student Survey league. 
Posters throughout one campus 
had a single message: “I love this 
university.” 

When it comes to research, we 
are dealing with a similar commodi¬ 


fication, but with more dangerous 
consequences. In the 2008 Research 
Assessment Exercise (RAE) submis¬ 
sion, ‘research income’ played a role 
as important as the number of jour¬ 
nal papers submitted by academics 
- with the current state of manufac¬ 
turing in the UK, it would have been 
almost impossible to obtain large 
grants or research contracts from 
moribund industries for science and 
engineering departments. The obvi¬ 
ous place to seek funding was the 
arms industry and that is the route 
taken by most research-active de¬ 
partments. Medical faculties have to 
rely on drug companies and trusts, 
while pure science subjects face an 
uncertain future. 

Arms industry 

The wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
have been contributing factors to the 
increase in military research, as the 
arms industry recovers from the fall 
in income after the end of the cold 
war. Funding by research councils 
has fallen considerably and depart¬ 
ments often consider military re¬ 
search as the only means of surviv¬ 
ing. There are alternative areas still 
available to engineers and scientists. 
However, university income brought 
in by such projects often does not 
match that from the military. 

The next RAE (about to be re¬ 
placed by the Research Excellence 
Framework as the “new system for 
assessing the quality of research in 
UK higher education institutions” 3 ) 
is driven by so-called ‘scientomet- 
rics’ (science measurement), where 
‘research contracts and funding’ will 
play an even more important role in 
the ‘research rating’ of a given uni¬ 
versity department. 

This will lead to more pressure on 
university departments in addition 
to the need to attract more fee-pay¬ 
ing overseas postgraduate ‘clients’. 
Government funding of universities is 
directly proportional to their RAE re¬ 
search rating, so departments with less 
than ‘grade 4 RAE’ in the older univer¬ 
sities will most probably face closure 

Departments 
that should be 
playing a central 
role in any 
higher education 
establishment 
are being closed 
down. Public 
funding priorities 
encourage centres 
of ‘global security’ 
at the expense of 
social theory 

or merging with other departments. 

In many science and engineering 
departments the kind of research in¬ 
volved in military contracts is of a low 
level. The air industry, for example, is 
relatively conservative in its approach 
to new ideas and therefore most of the 
current contracts it gives out involve 
the minor development or redesign of 
existing equipment rather than any¬ 
thing innovative or ground-breaking. 
As a result the research involved in 
these projects is of poor quality, often 
using underpaid research assistants in 
what would more accurately be called 


retesting of existing aircraft - perhaps 
introducing new material (fighter 
steel, stronger plastic, etc) for cost¬ 
cutting purposes. 

The arms industry is certainly 
not interested in “snob research”. 
Who needs the enhancement of theo¬ 
retical understanding? Who needs 
mathematical input? Current planes 
have separate control systems for 
each section: electrical, hydraulic 
and fuel. Designing a single system 
would be more reliable and more ef¬ 
ficient. However, ‘complex systems 
research’ would rely heavily on math¬ 
ematical theory and would require a 
different type of funding - beyond the 
intelligence and capabilities of those 
involved in current aircraft research, 
which is funded by British Aerospace 
or ministry of defence budgets. 

Many academics (for exam¬ 
ple, members of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament) have in the 
past refused to be involved in mili¬ 
tary or nuclear research. Since the 
invasion of Afghanistan and Iraq 
the number of academic engineers 
and scientists who have withdrawn 
from projects that involve military 
funding has increased. Often they are 
amongst the most able theoretical re¬ 
searchers in science and engineering, 
yet they are penalised for refusing to 
accept military funding. 

‘Business solutions’ 

In social science faculties, the few 
remaining philosophy departments 
provide an obvious target for uni¬ 
versity managers (people joke of in¬ 
troducing ‘philosophy and business’ 
degree courses). Departments that 
should be playing a central role in 
any higher education establishment 
are being closed down one after the 
other. Public funding priorities en¬ 
courage the establishment of centres 
of ‘global security’ at the expense of 
social theory. 

The management of Kings 
College London, recently in the news 
for plans to close down its philoso¬ 
phy department, explains redundan¬ 
cies in a memorandum to staff as 
necessary to “create financially vi¬ 
able academic activity by disinvest- 
ing from areas that are at sub-critical 
level with no realistic prospect of ex¬ 
tra investment”. 4 Yet the same insti¬ 
tution has, according to novelist and 
art historian Iain Pears, assembled in 
recent years an “executive team with 
all the managerial bling of a fully- 
fledged multinational, complete with 
two executive officers and a chief 
information officer”. 5 Kings spent 
£33.5 million on administrative costs 
in 2009, but could not afford to em¬ 
ploy world-class philosophy profes¬ 
sors. Similarly Glasgow University 
can afford a corporate communica¬ 
tions group with 26 employees, but 
it cannot afford expert immunolo¬ 
gists and parasitologists in its fac¬ 
ulty of biomedical and life sciences 
(FBLS). 

The ‘business solution’ at Sussex 
was to close down a unique research 
centre, the Warburg Institute, end¬ 
ing its tradition of expert teaching 
and research since before 1900. As 
one Sussex academic pointed out, 
“The result will be that students get 
a negligently reductive, dangerously 
simplistic view of history. You don’t 
have to go to university for that - just 
turn on the telly.” 6 

In February, with the threat of 
compulsory redundancies at Leeds 
University, professors and lecturers 
attended impassioned union meet¬ 
ings and the University and College 
Union increased its membership by 


400 in less than a month. As else¬ 
where, complaints about attacks on 
academic freedom coincided with 
claims that highly gifted academics 
were being forced to reapply for their 
jobs. In a letter to staff Leeds vice- 
chancellor Michael Arthur explained: 
“new strategies to make [biological 
sciences] academically and financial¬ 
ly sustainable necessitates reductions 
in staffing”. 

Cumbria and Wolverhampton 
universities are shelving en¬ 
tire campuses, while others, such 
as Worcester and Hertfordshire, 
have put building plans on hold. 
Wolverhampton has also stopped 
recruiting students for its German 
courses in September and is “review¬ 
ing its other European languages”. 7 

In Glasgow, senior management’s 
new strategy, its ‘business plan’, 
came under the title of ‘restructur¬ 
ing’. In October 2009 the univer¬ 
sity’s principal assured staff that this 
‘strategic plan’ was not going to lead 
to job cuts. Yet by April 2010, 80 
academic staff had received letters 
informing them they were in compul¬ 
sory ‘redundancy pools’ facing the 
threat of dismissal. Staff and students 
have opposed these proposals. 

A motion to the local UCU an¬ 
nual general meeting states: “Morale 
amongst staff at Glasgow University 
is at an all-time low and the university 
faces a ‘crisis of the mind and spirit’. 
Staff in FBLS, education and else¬ 
where are facing compulsory redun¬ 
dancies with drastic consequences 
for university teaching and research, 
while managers and bureaucrats are 
changing the very foundations of 
academic life, converting the univer¬ 
sity from an educational institution 
to a business corporation. We are 
convinced the current policies will 
damage the university’s academic 
reputation.” 

Of course, no-one should be un¬ 
der any illusion that universities 
were providing equal and fair edu¬ 
cation for all in the 1960s and 70s, 
or that research during this period 
was solely for the common benefit 
and the profit of none. However, one 
can say with a level of confidence 
that the current situation marks a 
serious deterioration of the purpose 
for which universities came into 
existence, a deterioration that will 
have far more serious consequences 
than the current job losses on vari¬ 
ous campuses. 

It is no surprise that at a time of 
economic crisis capitalism cannot 
be trusted to safeguard anything of 
academic value. The current prob¬ 
lems facing higher education are 
only a small example of the destruc¬ 
tion imposed by market forces. That 
is why fighting this process cannot 
be limited to ‘anti-cuts’ campaigns, 
which at best might save a few jobs 
here and there. We must challenge 
the concept of universities as busi¬ 
ness corporations and expose the 
role of the market in higher educa¬ 
tion. We must defend not just jobs, 
but academic freedom • 

Notes 

1. The Russell Group describes itself as 
“representing the 20 leading UK universi¬ 
ties, which are committed to maintaining the 
very best research, an outstanding teaching 
and learning experience and unrivalled links 
with business and the public sector” (www. 
russellgroup. ac.uk/our-uni versities). 

2. The Guardian May 6. 

3. www.hefce.ac.uk/research/ref. 

4. Times Higher Education May 6. 

5. http://leiterreports.typepad.com/ 
blog/2010/03/the-paleographers-and-the- 
managers-a-tale-of-modem-times.html. 

6. Times Higher Education January 21. 

7. Ibid. 
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POLITICS 


Where now for the left? 


A round 20 comrades attended 
the June 5 London Commu¬ 
nist Forum at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies entitled 
‘After the elections: where now for 
the left?’ They heard speeches by 
Owen Jones of the Labour Represen¬ 
tation Committee, Pete McLaren of 
the Socialist Alliance, Jenny Sutton 
(Trade Unionist and Socialist Coali¬ 
tion candidate for Tottenham in the 
general election) and Jack Conrad of 
the CPGB. Despite its small size this 
forum provided an opportunity for 
an honest, frank and comradely dis¬ 
cussion - not the overblown rhetoric 
and near-delusional official optimism 
witnessed elsewhere on the left. 

Comrade Conrad spoke first and 
introduced this point about honesty. 
The left had expected to do much bet¬ 
ter out of the crisis in terms of paper 
sales, recruits and activity. But in the 
two elections held in Britain since the 
economic crisis it has performed ex¬ 
tremely badly. Its votes were more or 


less “statistically irrelevant”, expos¬ 
ing the boast of the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales about its own 
“social weight”. Comrade Conrad 
recognised that the candidates backed 
by the LRC had in general done bet¬ 
ter than other Labour candidates, but 
the LRC had not grown in parlia¬ 
ment and the Labour left as a whole 
was probably the weakest it had ever 
been. But where was the accounting 
for any of this? 

Given the urgency of the threats 
against the working class, many 
will argue that now is not the 
time for in-depth political discus¬ 
sion and high politics, but action 
and agitation. Comrade Conrad 
argued for exactly the opposite 
approach. Patience, long-term vi¬ 
sion and unity around building a 
Marxist party must be the order of 
the day. Without this the left will 
stumble from one blunder to the 
next - including the Labour left, 
he maintained. 


Comrade Jones disputed Conrad’s 
analysis of the elections, saying that 
many LRC-backed candidates had 
actually increased their vote since 
2005, in contrast to the “unmitigated 
disaster” that was Tusc. To hammer 
home the point he said that Tusc 
nationally got half of the votes that 
Labour left MPs like Jeremy Corbyn, 
Katy Clark or John McDonnell won 
in a single constituency. 

Comrade Jones claimed nothing 
to the left of Labour had ever had 
any real relevance. Since all such 
alternatives had been born in “much 
better circumstances” than today, 
the non-Labour left did not have 
a hope in hell now. He mentioned 
the Social Democratic Federation, 
the Independent Labour Party and 
Militant as failed projects, but in¬ 
terestingly omitted any discussion 
of the CPGB - in spite of its many 
failings even before Stalinisation, the 
highest form of revolutionary unity 
the British working class has seen. 


Regime paranoia 

Ben Lewis reports on the campaign to free all political 
prisoners in Iran 



) 

Jafar Panahi: symbol 


films and as a joke added: ‘And here 
I am making a film of myself’. The 
jail authorities must have heard this 
and thought that in my tiny cell I was 
making a film.” 

Panahi finds strength in this 
thought: “All the pressures imposed 
by these interrogators are due to their 
imagination. It shows their fear of 
cinema. Here it is a crime even to 
think about making a film. Dreaming 
about a film is a crime!” 

Panahi’s comments expose the 
Iranian regime’s extreme paranoia 
and fear of those who dare expose 
and lampoon its hypocrisy and dou¬ 
ble standards through art. So, al¬ 
though Panahi might now be released 
from prison, it is clear that he is far 
from being free, He is not only un¬ 
able to make films: he cannot leave 
the country. In the past he has been 
removed from an aircraft just before 


J afar Panahi, the Iranian film 
maker recently released after 
three months in Iran’s notori¬ 
ous Evin prison, protests that at the 
moment he has little hope of making 
another film - all he can do is pro¬ 
duce one in his head. However, he 
adds defiantly: “I will have to make 
a film - that is my life.” 

“I started a hunger strike”, he 
says, “when one night they took 
me for questioning and the inter¬ 
rogators asked: ‘What is the name 
of your film?’ I thought they were 
referring to the film I was making 
when they arrested me in my house 
on March 1. So I replied: ‘That film 
isn’t finished yet, so it hasn’t got a 
name.’ They said: ‘No, no, we are 
asking about the film you are mak¬ 
ing in prison in your cell.’ 

“I said: ‘What film?’ These people 
really thought someone had smuggled 
in a camera and I was making a 
film in their jail! The truth 
is that I told a group of 
fellow prisoners that I 
have so far made five 

t 


it was due to take off. 

Every mass movement throws 
up symbols. In many ways, Panahi 
has become such a symbol of the 
opposition to a regime hated by a 
largely young, radical population. 
His international prominence in the 
world of the arts - exemplified by 
the supportive stance of his fellow 
film makers at the recent Cannes 
festival - built up enormous pres¬ 
sure on the Iranian regime. That it 
was compelled to bow to such pres¬ 
sure and the efforts of solidarity ac¬ 
tivists across the world is a blow to 
its plans and a cause of much em¬ 
barrassment. He is certainly eager 
to thank all those who called for 
his release: film directors, actors, 
theatre directors, artists, festival 
organisers, but also his friends and 
compatriots in Iran. 

The memory of millions of peo¬ 
ple on the streets last June still 
haunts the regime. Although the 
green movement led by the ‘re¬ 
formist’, Mir-Hossein Moussavi, 
has been exposed as utterly be¬ 
reft of any strategy, the first an¬ 
niversary of last year’s explosion 
of anger against the fixing of the 
presidential elections will be a test 
for both sides. Nobody yet knows 
exactly how, but militant workers 
and youth in particular are likely to 
commemorate last year’s uprisings 
with protests and other actions. 

It is improbable that the regime 
will fall tomorrow. But we are cer¬ 
tainly witnessing the beginning of the 
end. It is struggle, the extent to which 
the Iranian masses can impose their 
radical democratic agenda on society, 
which will decide. Against this back¬ 
drop it is essential that the solidarity 
movement ups its work in financial, 
political and ideological support of 
the Iranian workers’, women’s, stu¬ 
dent and democratic movements. 

Labour MPs John McDonnell and 
Katy Clark have now tabled an early 
day motion in parliament. The EDM 
welcomes Panahi’s release, whilst 
calling for the freeing of all politi¬ 
cal prisoners and for opposition to 
any sanctions or military aggression 
against Iran. We shall also use this 
EDM as the basis for a petition de¬ 
signed to raise the profile of political 
prisoners • 


Comrade McLaren spoke of three 
possible ways forward for the left - we 
can either continue with our crazy di¬ 
vision and ineffectiveness, rejoin the 
Labour Party or redouble our efforts 
to build a “new party of the left”. For 
him it was no longer possible to “re¬ 
claim” Labour. Local constituencies 
and conference had been gutted, with 
little or no influence. Instead “we 
need a new party quickly”. He spoke 
of the attempt to organise a new net¬ 
work that will take place in Rugby on 
July 24 and welcomed CPGB inter¬ 
est in the event. He emphasised that 
any new initiative must be “demo¬ 
cratic and inclusive” (unlike Tusc or 
No2EU before it). 

I had two major problems with the 
comrade’s talk. Firstly, he seemed 
to suggest that, in the initial stages 
of setting up a new formation, left 
groups should give up their own 
individual positions - demanding it 
should be Marxist or revolutionary, 
for example - so as not to exclude 
those who want a reformist or green 
party. He “very much hoped” that 
Marxists would one day lead that 
formation and imbue it with revo¬ 
lutionary perspectives, but not at 
the outset. This belies the fact that 
building a Labourite halfway house 
is just as much a ‘position’ as call¬ 
ing for a Marxist party. Moreover, 
it ignores the fact that a Labourite 
party already exists. One of our key 
strategic tasks is to win workers 
from the domination of Labourism 
(described by comrade Jones as 
“the bureaucratically distorted ex¬ 
pression of working class political 
representation”) to the perspectives 
of Marxism. This should be the 
overriding consideration, whether 
we are operating in or out of the 
Labour Party. 

Secondly, comrade McLaren 
seemed to be defending the ‘fed¬ 
eral principle’, where comrades can 
stand in localities under their own 
banners and politics, arguing that 
this would militate against any new 
formation being dominated by “one 
single group”. I challenged this, say¬ 
ing that federalism was a shibboleth 
drawn up by SPEW from the days of 
the Socialist Alliance to enable it to 
ignore majority decisions and do its 
own thing in its local strongholds - 
building itself and nothing else. The 
federalist ‘principle’, I argued, was 
responsible for the situation in Tusc 
where local SPers and SWPers were 


almost hermetically sealed off from 
each other, each group campaigning 
only for its own or sympathetic can¬ 
didates, but not the other’s. 

Comrade Sutton mainly focused 
on her candidacy in Tottenham - Tusc 
had been a springboard for an “all-im¬ 
portant electoral challenge” to New 
Labour’s David Lammy. However, 
there were a lot of things that needed 
to be addressed. She agreed that there 
was a lack of openness and democ¬ 
racy in Tusc, with many things being 
decided in “smoke-filled rooms”. She 
has been invited to the post-election 
Tusc meeting on Saturday June 12, 
but has no idea what is on the agenda 
or even where the agenda is being 
discussed. 

She spoke of “left unity on an 
ideological basis” being “difficult 
and problematic”. For her, the way 
forward for the left was unity “on 
the ground around practical and 
concrete issues” - ideological dif¬ 
ferences should be “put aside” and 
would eventually be “sorted out in 
the wash”. However, comrade Sutton 
did conclude by talking of the need 
for a revolutionary party of the left 
which is able to break the “strangle¬ 
hold” that Labour has traditionally 
had on the British working class. 

Comrade Conrad concluded by 
talking of the Labour Party as a le¬ 
gitimate site of struggle to build 
the Marxist party our class needs. 
Responding to points raised in the dis¬ 
cussion, he spoke of “claiming”, not 
“reclaiming”, the Labour Party - it is 
impossible to get back something that 
was never yours: the Labour Party’s 
ignominious history of support for 
imperialism, the constitutional mon¬ 
archy and the secret state apparatus 
can hardly be described as working 
class political independence. 

Moreover, the Labour left has al¬ 
ways been tied to the Labour right, 
leading to a constant tendency to look 
to its right for allies. Consequently, 
its ‘strategy’ for a ‘socialist transfor¬ 
mation’ has often been linked to a 
‘national road’ (comrade Jones saw it 
in terms of a left Labour government, 
backed up by mass extra-parliamen¬ 
tary pressure). Ironically, this strat¬ 
egy owes quite a lot to The British 
road to socialism, the programme of 
the ‘official’ CPGB, whose influence 
he had dismissed • 

Ben Lewis 

b e n. I e wi s@we eklywo rker.org.uk 


Fighting fund 

Shout it out! 


W e have just over a week to 
go before the end of our 
very much curtailed June fighting 
fund and the start of the CPGB’s 
2010 Summer Offensive fundrais¬ 
ing drive on June 19. 

Thanks to donations amount¬ 
ing to £220 received over the 
last week, we now have £315 to¬ 
wards our one-off target of £850. 
But we still need to raise £535 by 
the weekend after next. The last 
seven days saw cheques for £60 
from TR, £40 from PL, £20 from 
MN and £10 from TS, plus £90 in 
standing orders (thank you, SM, 
CG, JS, RK and ST). 

But once again I have to point 
out the disturbing lack of dona¬ 
tions received via our website. 
Not a single one despite 15,202 
readers at www.cpgb.org.uk. I 


am convinced it is not through 
hostility or even apathy that most 
of these thousands overlook us. 
Rather it is plain thoughtlessness. 
The majority routinely log on each 
week and never even think of con¬ 
tributing. They don’t tend to read 
this column much either! 

So let me try to attract their at¬ 
tention and, metaphorically speak¬ 
ing, shout it out loud and clear: we 
need the financial support of our 
readers just to survive. Instead of 
taking us for granted, how about 
getting out that little piece of plas¬ 
tic once in a while? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Against the state, not 
just the ruling class 

Mike Macnair completes his examination of the lessons of bourgeois revolution 


T his is the second part of my 
review of Henry Heller’s The 
bourgeois revolution in France 
and David Parker’s Ideology, abso¬ 
lutism and the English revolution} 

In the first part 2 I gave schematic 
outline narratives of the political 
events of the English and French rev¬ 
olutions, of Marxist readings of these 
revolutions, of the way in which the 
Marxist claim that these were social 
revolutions became - especially after 
1917 - the object of furious pro-bour¬ 
geois academic polemics; and of the 
fact that after 1989-91, with neolib¬ 
eralism in the ascendancy, revolution 
to bring in capitalism has once again 
become a positive for pro-bourgeois 
academics, so that the resistance to 
seeing the English and French revo¬ 
lutions as social revolutions has mas¬ 
sively weakened. 

This provided the context for my 
review of Henry Heller’s attempt to 
reassert a ‘traditional Marxist’ inter¬ 
pretation of the French Revolution. 
In spite of its strengths, I argued that 
Heller’s book remains trapped by the 
‘official communist’ conception of 
national autonomy and purely ‘na¬ 
tional roads’ to revolution; and also 
by an ‘early Marxist’ and Bolshevik 
use of the French Revolution as the 
essential model not only of a bour¬ 
geois revolution, but also of a prole¬ 
tarian revolution. 

Communist Party 
historians 

The same points are relevant to Dav¬ 
id Parker’s collection of the internal 
discussions of the British Communist 
Party Historians Group in the 1940s- 
50s: these, too, are texts framed by 
the deep assumptions of ‘national 
roads to socialism’ and other aspects 
of ‘official communism’. 

Some of the texts, indeed, are 
considerably more self-consciously 
Stalinist than Heller’s arguments. 
Thus it is striking to read Christopher 


Hill polemicising against posthu¬ 
mously condemned Soviet historian, 
MN Pokrovsky, on the ground that 
“Pokrovsky, by ante-dating the bour¬ 
geois revolution, in fact played into 
the hands of Trotskyism” (pl34); 3 
or Brian Pearce, later to become a 
Trotskyist, quoting Stalin’s History 
of the CPSU (Short Course) as an 
authority on the range of possible 
modes of production recognised by 
Marxism (p99). 

But Ideology, absolutism and the 
English revolution is a very much 
more theoretical book than The bour¬ 
geois revolution in France and asks 
more interesting questions. It is, as 
already indicated, a collection of the 
internal discussion documents and 
stenographic minutes of meetings of 
the early modem section of the British 
Communist Party Historians Group 
in the 1940s-50s. The Historians 
Group was a remarkable constella¬ 
tion of people later to be stars of the 
British academic history profession. 
Maurice Dobb, Christopher Hill, 
Rodney Hilton, Eric Hobsbawm, VG 
Kieman and George Rude are only 
a selection of the best known names 
among them: Parker’s appendix 4 
provides biographical information 
on many more, not all equally promi¬ 
nent, but often equally intellectually 
productive. 4 The book provides a 
partial record of debates within the 
early modem section. As a result, we 
see this group of historians debating, 
in explicitly Marxist terms, issues 
most of them continued to grapple 
with - in less clearly Marxist terms - 
throughout their subsequent careers. 

It would be a mistake to suppose 
that this is merely an accident of 
history - that the old CPGB, then at 
its height (with above 50,000 mem¬ 
bers in 1942-43 5 ) happened to col¬ 
lect a bunch of historical stars, who 
then ‘naturally’ rose to academic 
eminence. The point is the opposite. 
Contrary to modem far-left ortho¬ 
doxy, a party does not exist to fight 


for a systematic theoretical position 
(‘Cliff state capitalism’, ‘permanent 
revolution’, etc) but to fight for a 
concrete political programme. But 
the existence of a real party, as op¬ 
posed to a sect founded on a theo¬ 
retical dogma, facilitates theoretical 
education and theoretical produc¬ 
tion, by bringing together people 
with common concerns and common 
basic ideas, but also substantial dif¬ 
ferences. Both theoretical education 
and theoretical production work 
by dialectic in its old sense: that is, 
through the confrontation of differ¬ 
ent positions, forcing the debaters to 
elaborate and defend their ideas, and 
those who participate to ‘raise their 
own game’ in order to intervene. 

Stalinist theory was (and is) a cor¬ 
rupted form of Marxist theory. As 
theory it was mutilated by police in¬ 
terventions in the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and its satellite 
parties and in the Soviet and satellite- 
state universities in defence of the 
narrow sectional interests of the state 
and party bureaucracies. Both theo¬ 
retical claims and simple facts were 
arbitrarily altered to suit the immedi¬ 
ate political and ideological projects 
of the ruling clique. But Stalinised 
‘Marxism’ nonetheless constantly 
made theoretical appeals to the writ¬ 
ings of Marx and Engels. And, though 
the ‘classical Marxist’ authors of the 
Second International were off limits 
and Bolsheviks who had fallen into 
disfavour even more so, the ‘classi¬ 
cal Marxist’ tradition could to some 
extent be accessed through Lenin’s 
contribution to these debates. 

Hence, debating the application of 
Marxism (even in its Stalinised form) 
to British history forced the partici¬ 
pants in the History Group’s discus¬ 
sions to ask real and fundamental 
questions, and to think and argue con¬ 
siderably more rigorously than their 
Liberal, Tory and Christian-socialist 
contemporaries. Parker quotes Hill 
as describing the discussions as “the 


most stimulating intellectual expe¬ 
rience I have ever had” (p9). These 
debates thus stand at the root of the 
participants’ remarkable subsequent 
intellectual productivity. 

They also provide a standing re¬ 
buke both to the banal dogmatism 
of much of the intellectual produc¬ 
tion of the Socialist Workers Party, 
Socialist Party (England and Wales), 
the Morning Star’s Communist Party 
of Britain, and many smaller groups, 
and to the cacophony of occasionally 
valuable, but invariably talking past 
each other, character of the theoreti¬ 
cal interventions of both individual 
members of groups outside their 
party framework, and various ‘inde¬ 
pendent’ Marxist theorists. We need a 
party not just for immediate political 
action, but also to do theoretical edu¬ 
cation and production effectively. 

I do not mean by any of this to en¬ 
dorse in an unqualified way the actu¬ 
al arguments of the debates reported 
in Ideology, absolutism ... ; nor those 
of the participants in their subsequent 
work. More on this below. Moreover, 
it would almost certainly have been 
more educational if the open debate 
in Labour Monthly in 1940-41 had 
continued or been restarted, rather 
than the participants debating purely 
internally in the Historians Group 
in 1946-50, with public debate re- 
emerging only in a non-party fo¬ 
rum after the foundation of the left 
academic history journal Past and 
Present in 1952. 

The starting point 

Parker provides an extremely useful 
introduction to the documents. He re¬ 
views issues of methodology and the 
‘empiricism’ of the group, making 
the point that their use of Marx was 
mainly dependent on the schematic 
outline of historical materialism in 
Marx’s Preface to the Contribution 
to the critique of political economy 
and on Engels’ correspondence in 
the 1890s which had been translated 


by Historians Group member Dona 
Torr; they were less concerned with 
working out the general theory of 
historical materialism as a frame¬ 
work than with confirming or cor¬ 
recting Marx’s and Engels’ specific 
historical claims. 

In this context, he passes some 
comment on the later critics of the 
communist historians as a school 
(pp9-26). He also provides linking 
material in relation to the documents 
and comments on the subsequent 
evolution of the academic historiog¬ 
raphy of the issues they addressed 
(pp26-47), dealing separately with 
the question of the relations of pro¬ 
duction in agriculture (pp47-53) and 
concluding with a brief retrospect 
(pp53-60). 

The immediate trigger of the dis¬ 
cussions reported in Ideology, abso¬ 
lutism ... was the question of a revi¬ 
sion of Morton’s A people’s history 
of England (1938). But also involved 
was a brief public controversy, 
caused by the publication in 1940 of 
Hill’s The English revolution 1640. 
Hill argued up-front for an analysis 
of 1640 as a bourgeois revolution di¬ 
rectly analogous to France 1789. This 
argument was the subject of a sharp 
critique by German exile communist 
Jurgen Kuchynski in the party’s jour¬ 
nal Labour Monthly. Kuchynski ar¬ 
gued that Tudor England was already 
capitalist - Parker quotes him as say¬ 
ing that Queen Elizabeth I was “the 
most prominent capitalist in capital¬ 
ist bourgeois society” (p32) and 1640 
a response to an attempted feudal 
countei revolution. Kuchynski was 
then attacked as a reformist gradual¬ 
ist in Labour Monthly contributions 
by Torr and Douglas Garman. The 
party’s ‘leading intellectual’ R Palme 
Dutt drafted a fence-sitting summary 
of the debate, plainly intended for 
publication, which is the first docu¬ 
ment in the book - but did not, in 
the end, publish it (p33). Hill’s 1947 
‘Theses on absolutism’ (document 2) 
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were markedly influenced by the ear¬ 
lier debate: in particular, characteris¬ 
ing the Tudor and Stuart monarchy 
as ‘absolutist’ was in a sense a way 
of dodging Kuchynski’s objections 
to Hill’s earlier characterisation of 
16th and early 17th century English 
state and society as still feudal. 

Behind this debate lies - immedi¬ 
ately - the Pokrovsky ‘debate’ in the 
Soviet historical profession in 1929- 
31, in which Pokrovsky was attacked 
for postulating a distinct period 
of ‘merchant capitalism’. Hill and 
Pearce produced a summary of the 
Pokrovsky ‘debate’ as an interven¬ 
tion in the discussion (document 3) 
and a translation of a report of a 1940 
discussion of the issue in the Russian 
Academy of Sciences (document 4). 

Behind the Pokrovsky debate in 
turn is the fact that Marx and Engels 
at various points gave very different 
dates for the appearance of capital¬ 
ism. These range from the medieval 
Italian city-states to the 16th century 
reformation and the enclosures of 
Tudor England, to the revolutions (as 
in the 1850 review of Guizot, quoted 
in the first part of this review), to 
something closer to the ‘industrial 
revolution’ of later 18th to early 
19th century Britain (or even, in the 
Aftern’oi'd to the second German edi¬ 
tion of Capital Vol 1, to the revolu¬ 
tions of 1830 and the 1832 Reform 
Act). Indeed, they also wrote of 
18th-19th century English politics as 
involving a compromise between the 
bourgeoisie and the aristocracy. 

These variations, in turn, raise is¬ 
sues about how Marx’s and Engels’ 
specific historical comments relate to 
(a) the outline sketches of historical 
materialism in The German ideol¬ 
ogy and Preface to the Contribution 
to the critique of political economy, 
in the Anti-Diihring, and in Engels’ 
correspondence in the 1890s; and (b) 
the account of capitalism in Capital, 
Vols 1-3 (and perhaps Marx’s other 
economic manuscripts published af¬ 
ter his death). 

As to the first issue, the problem 
of dating the rise of capitalism re¬ 
quires either (i) a mode of produc¬ 
tion intermediate between feudalism 
and capitalism (‘petty commodity 
production’, or Pokrovsky’s ‘mer¬ 
chant capitalism’, or something 
else), or (ii) a very large degree of 
interpenetration of modes of produc¬ 
tion in historical social formations. 
The second option does not fit well 
with the broad schematic outlines of 
The German ideology. Preface to the 
Contribution to the critique of po¬ 
litical economy and Anti-Diihring, 
unless the dialectical interpenetra¬ 
tion of opposites is to be analysed as 
interpenetration of past and not-past 
on the largest possible scale. In this 
case, moreover, the result can quite 
properly be said to pose the ques¬ 
tion of ‘reformist gradualism’ ver¬ 
sus ‘revolutionary politics’. I do not 
think it actually supports ‘reformist 
gradualism’, because of the role of 
the state (see below) but this political 
question is legitimately involved. 

As to the second issue, the reason 
for the attack on Pokrovsky probably 
lies buried in the Kremlin archives 
- or perhaps irretrievably in Stalin’s 
head. Given the period - contempora¬ 
neous with the ‘left turn’ and forced 
collectivisation - it is reasonable in 
part to suppose that the explicit claim 
that Pokrovsky underestimated the 
progressive role of the state and the 
possibilities of‘class struggle’volun¬ 
tarism (quoted in document 3, pp81- 
82) was a genuine element of the mo¬ 
tive. In addition, though Pokrovsky 
was aligned with the Stalin faction, 
the logic of his theory was - as Boris 
Kagarlitsky has shown by develop¬ 
ing it - radically inconsistent with the 
idea of socialism in a single country. 
By way of corroboration, the Nazi, 
Klaus Mehnert, had some evidence 
for his claim that Stalin wanted to 
get rid of Pokrovsky’s school text¬ 


book on Russian history because it 
was too classical-Marxist and hence 
insufficiently nationalist. 6 

But the pretexts for the attack on 
Pokrovsky were primarily alleged in¬ 
consistencies with Marx’s discussion 
of the separation of the labourer from 
the land in Capital Vol 1, chapters 
27-29, and of the history and role of 
‘merchant capital’ in Capital Vol 3, 
chapter 20. As with historical materi¬ 
alism, this issue is again one of pure 
and impure forms. Marx was explicit 
in the Preface to the first German 
edition of Capital Vol 1 that he used 
English examples because: 

“The physicist either observes 
physical phenomena where they oc¬ 
cur in their most typical form and 
most free from disturbing influence 
or, wherever possible, he makes ex¬ 
periments under conditions that as¬ 
sure the occurrence of the phenom¬ 
enon in its normality. I have to exam¬ 
ine the capitalist mode of production, 
and the conditions of production and 
exchange corresponding to that mode. 
Up to the present time, their classic 
ground is England ... Intrinsically, it 
is not a question of the higher or low¬ 
er degree of development of the so¬ 
cial antagonisms that result from the 
natural laws of capitalist production. 
It is a question of these laws them¬ 
selves, of these tendencies working 
with iron necessity towards inevita¬ 
ble results. The country that is more 
developed industrially only shows, 
to the less developed, the image of 
its own future.” 7 

In reality, of course, this project of 
abstracting to the pure logic of capital 
broke down in the course of the writ¬ 
ing of Capital Vol 1. The second half 
of the book is heavily historical and 
displays the historical development of 
capitalism. The drafts which became 
Capital Vol 2 and 3, which originally 
antedated the completion of Capital 
Vol 1, and are both (mainly) more 
abstractly addressed to ‘pure forms’, 
were left unfinished. Instead - after 
the period of intense political activ¬ 
ity round the First International and 
the Paris Commune, and work on the 
French (1872) and second German 
(1873) editions of Capital Vol 1 - 
Marx turned his research attention 
to attempts to address dialectical 
logic through mathematical prob¬ 
lems, to the ‘historical materialism’ 
problems of the ethnographical evi¬ 
dence for pre-class society and the 
historical evidence for pre-capital¬ 
ist property relations. 8 

More on these issues, too, be¬ 
low. For the present enough has 
been said to show that the debates 
reported in Ideology, absolutism ... 
revolved around issues which were 
current before and remain live for 
Marxists today. 

Ideology 

Documents 18-26 concern ‘ideology’ 
- or more particularly the relationship 
of the bourgeois revolution to (a) re¬ 
ligion, and in particular Protestantism 
and its Calvinist sub-fonn; and (b) the 
‘scientific revolution’ and the secular¬ 
isation of political thought after 1660, 
with contributions from Hill (docu¬ 
ments 18, 21 and (with Clark) 22, 
Stephen Mason (documents 19 and 
20), Kieman (23), Roy Pascal (25), 
Mervyn James (26) and another set of 
minutes of oral discussion (24). 

Parker presumably placed the is¬ 
sue of ideology first in the title of the 
book and in the introduction because, 
as he says, the section “endeavoured 
to deploy the base-superstructure 
model in a non-mechanistic non- 
reductive fashion” and “this aspira¬ 
tion was probably better fulfilled in 
the series of discussions on ideology 
than in the prior discussion of the 
state ...” (p26). 

I have followed him in discuss¬ 
ing it first, but for the opposite rea¬ 
son. The concept of ideology is very 
often deeply muddled in Marxist 
arguments, primarily due to the as¬ 


sumption that there is a single ideol¬ 
ogy apt to a particular class, rather 
than - I think more likely - a mass 
of competing ideological fashions, 
thrown up as a sort of spume on 
the surface of the waves of class 
and political struggles, at the most 
superficial possible level. 

On the other hand, it is also in 
my personal opinion quite severely 
problematic to treat religion simply 
as ‘ideology’ or as a variant of ideol¬ 
ogy. This is not only for the reason 
discussed in Jack Conrad’s Fantastic 
reality 9 - that religion is more a way 
of interpreting the world than just a 
form of class apologetics - but also 
because religious redistributive insti¬ 
tutions fail to be considered as part 
of the material division of labour - ie, 
the base - and clerisies in feudalism 
are direct extractors of the social 
surplus product in parallel with, not 
within, the military landlord class. 

The papers and discussion on ide¬ 
ology in the book seem to me to be 
interesting but unfruitful precisely for 
these reasons. On the one hand, the 
participants themselves recognised 
in the course of the discussion that 
the immediate connections between 
classes and ideas they began by seek¬ 
ing were schematic. On the other, the 
failure to integrate the role of cleri¬ 
sies into the definitions of feudalism 
offered in the absolutism discussion 
(below) meant that the significance 
of the Protestant reformation as con¬ 
nected to the rise of capitalism by be¬ 
ing a change in the mode of extrac¬ 
tion of the social surplus product was 
missed. (In the French Revolution 
this job was done by secularisa¬ 
tion, and by state seizure and sale of 
church property, and in the Japanese 
‘Meiji restoration’ by seizing the 
lands of Buddhist monasteries and 
sects and creating directly state-con¬ 
trolled Shinto institutions. 10 ) 

Absolutism 

Ideology may have been more in¬ 
teresting to Parker as a practising 
early modern historian; the state and 
absolutism are more politically in¬ 
teresting. The debate on absolutism 
is (largely) contained in documents 
1-17. 11 Parker observes (pp 33-47, 
56-58) that this debate was quite se¬ 
riously confused, starting with Hill’s 
initial claim that the Tudor and Stuart 
regime was properly to be called ‘ab¬ 
solutist’, which is utterly opposed to 
modem views of the Tudor regime. It 
is certainly true that it is a confused 
debate. 

Kieman offered counter-theses to 
Hill’s (document 5) on lines not far 
distant from Kuchynski. These are a 
brilliant and suggestive sketch of an 
interpretation of the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism in England, 
but were open to severe political 
attack on the grounds (1) that they 
violate the dogma that the state must 
be the state of a single class; (2) that 
they violated the condemnation of 
Pokrovsky; and (3) that by down¬ 
playing the historical significance 
of 1640 they opened the way to the 
Whig and Tory interpretations of a 
(uniquely English) prolonged, grad¬ 
ual, constitutional development. 

Pearce and Hilton offered cri¬ 
tiques of Kieman’s definition of feu¬ 
dalism, which they argued failed to 
focus sufficiently on the mode of ex¬ 
traction of the surplus from the pri¬ 
mary producers; a return to this focus 
would make visible feudal relations 
of exploitation continuing into the 
16th and perhaps the 17th centuries 
(documents 6 and 7). Kiernan, pre¬ 
sumably responding to the condem¬ 
nation of Pokrovsky, defended an 
interpenetration of merchant capital 
and other forms of capital (document 
8) and this was criticised by Dobb 
on the basis of the line of his Studies 
in the development of capitalism 
(London 1946) - that merchant capi¬ 
tal did not tend to overthrow feudal¬ 
ism. Document 9 is a restatement by 


Kieman of his position on the Tudor 
state, and document 10 another at¬ 
tempt by Hilton to define feudalism. 

Documents 12-14 are the protocols 
of the oral discussions. These largely 
repeated what was in the oral docu¬ 
ments, but also showed a fairly strong 
majority for (broadly) Hill’s line. In 
his summing up in the third discus¬ 
sion Hill emphasised the deviationist 
modem political implications he saw 
in Kiernan’s argument: it was a stages 
theory which lost sight of the fact that 
there had to be a decisive moment of 
transfer of political power from one 
class to another; it was dependent on 
Pokrovsky, who ‘played into the hands 
of Trotskyism’; it promoted English 
exceptionalism and gradualism. 

Under this battering, Kieman at 
the end of the third meeting withdrew 
his theses - but afterwards wrote a 
‘postscript’ (document 15) which 
maintained quite a lot of his specific 
points as caveats to Hill’s line. An 
‘official line’ asserting the orthodoxy 
of Hill’s line, and condemning devia¬ 
tions, etc (without directly naming 
Kiernan or his supporters), was then 
published in July 1948 in Communist 
Review (document 16). 

But Kieman’s objections had 
not wholly disappeared from view. 
Document 17 is a text by Dobb on the 
early 17th century economy, which is 
quite cautious both about the persist¬ 
ence of feudal relations of production 
(largely eliminated) and about the 
role of merchant capital (composed 
of several distinct strata with differ¬ 
ent economic characteristics). 

‘Merchant capital 7 

The questions of the role of ‘mer¬ 
chant capital’ and of agrarian rela¬ 
tions in this discussion fed into the 
Dobb-Sweezy debate on the transi¬ 
tion to capitalism, started by Ameri¬ 
can communist economists’ criti¬ 
cisms of Dobb’s Studies, and which 
continues to this day in the form of 
the ‘Brenner debate’. 12 

I have discussed the ‘merchant 
capital’ issue in the second part of my 
review of Kagarlitsky’s Empire of the 
periphery , 13 and will repeat here only 
two basic points in that discussion. 
The first is that Marx’s comments 
on merchant capital in Capital Vol 3, 
chapter 20 are in fact self-contradic¬ 
tory (not in a dialectical sense), with 
the result that the orthodox Stalinist 
critique of Pokrovsky was unsound, 
and that Kieman’s notes on the point 
are preferable to Dobb’s response. 

The second is that, once we rec¬ 
ognise that late medieval shipping 
capital transformed use values by 
transporting goods in bulk, employ¬ 
ing free labour in ship constmction, 
as sailors and on the docks, the idea 
of isolated national transitions from 
feudalism to capitalism, or isolat¬ 
ed national bourgeois revolutions, 
breaks down. The medieval Italian 
city-states, thrown up by small-scale 
bourgeois (in the old sense of urban) 
revolutions against feudal rule, cre¬ 
ated a capitalist bulk-goods transit 
trade as well as financial stmctures 
to back this trade and their states. 

Their imitators elsewhere in 
Europe failed to achieve full sover¬ 
eignty, and many of the Italian city- 
states degenerated back to feudalised 
state forms ( signoria ) through inter¬ 
nal coups. The feudal monarchies 
intervened in the city organisations 
through state legal controls (and the 
occasional use of force) to subordi¬ 
nate them to the state, and intervened 
in shipping and manufacture by 
creating royal-sponsored monopoly 
organisations serving to ‘divide and 
rule’ and to make the relevant capi¬ 
talists dependent on the king for their 
privileges. 

But both the bulk-goods transit 
trade and Italian technical innova¬ 
tions in warfare tended to undermine 
feudalism as a system of produc¬ 
tion and exploitation, to monetise 
the European economy and to force 


(feudal) state centralisation for the 
effective conduct of war. 

Protestantism, combined with re¬ 
sistance to feudal state centralisation, 
in the late 16th century produced the 
Dutch revolution. The Dutch repub¬ 
lic rapidly became an imperialist 
capitalist state (centred on shipping) 
and operating on a world scale (with 
colonies in Java and South Africa 
and an attempt to take over Brazil, 
and ‘factories’ ranging from what 
is now New York, through India, 
to Japan). The Dutch republic then 
played an important part - as role- 
model, as rival and finally in 1688 
as direct military intervenor - in the 
English Revolution. 

1689-1714 saw the new English 
bourgeois state replace theNetherlands 
as the capitalist military ‘lead state’ 
and equally global imperialist opera¬ 
tor, with the Netherlands afterwards 
(like Britain today) playing the role of 
a subordinated financial centre. The 
image of British parliamentarism, 
prosperity and so on, and Britain’s 
victories in global wars with France, 
finally wrecked the French monar¬ 
chy and created the conditions for the 
French revolution. 

The process is a prolonged tran¬ 
sition from feudalism to capitalism, 
and an interrupted one; but overall it 
is an international process, not pure¬ 
ly national. And the decisive steps 
in this international process involve 
revolutions: the forcible overthrow 
and reconstruction of states. 

Absolutism 

revisited 

Parker’s critique of the discussion 
centres on the issue of ‘Tudor abso¬ 
lutism’ as a misconceived starting 
point because Tudor England was 
not ‘absolutist’. This is not quite so 
clear. The problem is, at least in part, 
that the category of ‘absolutism’ is 
severely confused in Marx’s and 
Engels’ discussions of the transition 
from feudalism to capitalism and in 
subsequent Marxist (and other) uses 
of the term. Under some readings, 
absolutism is an early stage of capi¬ 
talism, or at least of capitalist impact 
on feudalism, and this is reflected in 
some of the arguments in Ideology, 
absolutism ... But Parker himself de¬ 
bunks this view - at least for French 
absolutism - in his Class and state 
in early modern France (London 
1996), arguing that the French ab¬ 
solutist state was, precisely, a state 
which endeavoured to preserve feu¬ 
dal aristocratic and clerical rights 
and dominance. 

‘Absolutism’ is in origin - as ‘ab¬ 
solute monarchy’ is in its use by early 
modem writers - a legal-theoretical 
doctrine which holds that in any le¬ 
gal system there is a sovereign who 
is both the creator of the law and not 
bound by the law - princeps legibus 
solutus in the Latin tag. This doctrine 
is, in fact, medieval in origin, having 
been created between the 12th and 
the 14th century out of a combina¬ 
tion of late Roman imperial legal 
sources with the Christian theology 
of miracles (god’s ‘absolute’ power 
overriding his ‘regulated’ power). 14 

The doctrine was already present 
in 15th century England, when it was 
used to justify the creation by the 
king of new courts using new forms 
of procedure, the ‘equity’ and ‘pre¬ 
rogative’ courts, which had powers 
derived from the king’s ‘absolute 
power’ to override the decisions of 
the existing courts and their ‘due 
process’. It became much more used 
in heavy-duty legal and political ar¬ 
gument towards the end of the 16th 
century and in the early 17th - which 
is also, in fact, the same period in 
which the French state was remod¬ 
elled as ‘absolutist’ in its juridical 
theory and began to rely heavily on 
the creation of new courts and new 
offices. 15 

These comments are at some dis- 
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tance from the conventional Marxist his¬ 
torical usage of ‘absolutism’. This refers 
not to the legal doctrine, but to the crea¬ 
tion of professional military forces (at the 
expense of the individual military capa¬ 
bilities of the feudal nobility drawing on 
their followers), a centralised judicial sys¬ 
tem and salaried civil state bureaucracy. 
It was this model of ‘absolutism’ which 
was read by Pokrovsky as the political 
regime of ‘merchant capitalism’ - and by 
many Marxist and non-Marxist authors 
(including some comments from Marx 
and Engels) as the political regime under 
which capitalism developed. 

The problem is that - as Parker, among 
others, demonstrates - very little of this 
model of ‘absolutism’ was present in the 
archetype absolutist state, ancien regime 
France. A professional army existed, but 
its officer corps remained dominated by 
the aristocracy, and the offices in the ‘bu¬ 
reaucracy’ were jurisdictions which the 
king sold to individuals, on which they 
expected to profit from fees - an arrange¬ 
ment which, though monetised, is far clos¬ 
er to the offices granted out by medieval 
kings than to a modern state bureaucracy. 
Jurisdiction, far from being centralised, 
became increasingly plural and complex, 
as new courts with overlapping jurisdic¬ 
tions were created and offices in them 
sold, while old courts remained in being. 
The litigant depended primarily on con¬ 
tacts close to the king to provide personal 
favours, making planning investment for 
long-term profit - except by buying offices 

- difficult. 16 Though French royal taxation 
pressed enormously heavily on the lower 
classes, it actually realised a much lower 
share of the social surplus product than 
17th century Dutch taxation or English 
taxation after 1689. 17 

Once we see this French shape, the 
Tudor and early Stuart regime looks mark¬ 
edly less different from French absolutism, 
precisely because French absolutism looks 
less ‘modem’. There is a basic difference: 
no standing army in England. But no ability 
in Tudor England either of the great lords 
to win military victory against the crown 
by mobilising their retainers, unlike the 
15th century. That is the lesson of the 1537 
‘Pilgrimage of Grace’ and the 1569 rebel¬ 
lion of the northern earls. The opposite was 
true in the late 16th century French wars of 
religion: the great nobles could defeat the 
central state. And, as Parker showed in his 
The making of French absolutism (London 
1983) the Huguenot (Protestant) cause 
in France ultimately failed because of its 
dependence on the Protestant nobles, and 
the Protestant nobles’ commitment to the 
monarchical state. Conversely, the Dutch 
Republic did maintain a large standing 
army - but did not, in order to do so, create 
a centralised bureaucracy. 18 The model of 
absolutism in terms of monopoly of vio¬ 
lence has little descriptive and less analyti¬ 
cal or predictive power. 

In contrast, juridical absolutism - per¬ 
sonal monarchy as the principle shaping 
the state order - had real effects on the 
economy. This is apparent both from 
Parker’s treatment and from the evidence 
discussed in Root’s Northite institu¬ 
tionalist The fountain of privilege (Los 
Angeles 1994). Conversely, the over¬ 
throw of personal absolutism and the 
creation of a ‘rule of law’ regime which 
could give ‘credible commitments’ that 
tax income was mortgaged in the first 
place to payment of state debt, facilitated 
an enormously rapid flowering of ship¬ 
ping, financial and manufacturing capital 

- successively in the Netherlands from 
the 1590s; in England first from the 1650s 
and more rapidly and completely from 
1689; and in France from the 1790s. 19 

State forms 

It seems, then, that the theoretical mistake 
of the Historians Group in the debate on 
absolutism was to fail to see that the class 
nature of the state is given by the struc¬ 
tural forms of organisation of the state - 
by the constitutional order. These fonns 
subordinate it to a class. 

It does not matter that that class and 
the social relations of production of 
which it is bearer are emergent rather 
than absolutely dominant when they 
create the new state, as was true of the 


bourgeoisie in the Netherlands in the 
late 16th century, Britain in the 17th or 
France in the late 18th. Nor does it mat¬ 
ter if that class and the social relations of 
production of which it is the bearer has 
declined to the point that it is hard work 
to find evidence of them as anything 
more than parasites associated with the 
state - as was true of the feudal landlord 
class and the clerisy in the Netherlands 
in the late 16th century, or Britain in the 
17th. France in the late 18th century is a 
little different, but still within the same 
framework: the state had successfully 
preserved both aristocracy and clerisy 
as very prominent features of French so¬ 
ciety, but they were so fragile that they 
were swept away in a few months. 

The structural forms of the state tying 
it to a class can survive, for prolonged 
periods, the decline of the class that gave 
birth to this state. The state will then 
hold back economic and social develop¬ 
ment (and military capability) in order to 
preserve ornamental parasitic remnants 
of the class that gave it birth, and of the 
social relations of production of which 
this class was bearer. This is not just 
true of feudalism (European absolutism 
and Tokugawa Japan), but also of pre- 
feudal societies, as in the later Roman 
and Byzantine empires, and more spec¬ 
tacularly in the endless reconstructions in 
China of state forms originally construct¬ 
ed in the Ch’in dynasty as a system of 
exploitation through state penal slavery. 

The result is that social revolution is 
revolution against state forms; not, prima¬ 
rily or in the first instance, against the old 
exploiting class and the classical fonns of 
the social relations of production, of which 
this class was bearer. This class and these 
social relations of production have (usual¬ 
ly) already been massively undermined by 
gradual decline, and turned into parasites 
on the state. Overthrowing the state forms 
therefore leads them (mostly; some relics 
usually remain) to fold up like a house of 
cards. And it opens the way for a quantum 
leap forward in the development of the 
new relations of production. 

This is as true of capitalism today as 
it was of previous class societies. The 
corporation is a statised form of capital¬ 
ism; capital is increasingly dependent 
on state subventions (not just bank bail¬ 
outs, but privatised monopolies, ‘private 
finance initiatives’ and all the rest of the 
crap). And the decline of the legitimacy 
of capitalism, and the desire to avoid tax 
(like senatorial aristocrats in late Rome or 
French nobles and clerics) results today 
in the capitalists calling themselves em¬ 
ployees and their distributions of profits 
to themselves ‘executive compensation’, 
‘salaries’ and ‘bonuses’. 

Conversely, as the French Huguenots 
failed because of their dependence on 
friendly nobles who in turn were loyal 
to the monarchical state, so the workers’ 
movement is at present paralysed because 
it has adopted for its own organisations 
the model of the capitalist state: the inde¬ 
pendent executive (trade union, Labour, 
SWP, etc bureaucracy), state secrets and 
raison d’etat (the ‘confidentiality’ of the 
bureaucracy); and ‘rule of law’ parlia¬ 
mentarism (that the ranks cannot directly 
sack their representatives, but only pass 
resolutions through increasingly stage- 
managed conferences). 

At this point we can see that if the 
Historians Group had gone down the 
path of inquiry into the structural forms 
of the late-feudal absolutist state, they 
would have committed a heresy against 
Stalinism far more serious than Kieman’s 
‘Pokrovsky-ism’. Because if we see the 
state as tied to a class by structural forms, 
not by the social or economic dominance 
of that class, it at once becomes apparent 
that the USSR was neither socialist nor, 
after its very early years, a dictatorship of 
the proletariat or proletarian state. 

We thus come back to the question 
of the influence of ‘official communist’ 
conceptions on the Historians Group, 
with which I began this second part of 
the review. We also return to the linkages 
between the theoretical historical ques¬ 
tion of the bourgeois revolutions and the 
question of the proletarian revolution. 
The points at issue are simple. First, the 
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bourgeoisie acts and has always acted 
on an international scale. In order to take 
power away from the bourgeoisie it will 
be necessary to overthrow its interna¬ 
tional state system. 

Second, the fact that the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism was prolonged, 
interrupted and in some respects ‘gradual’ 
does not in the least support ‘gradualism’ 
or Fabianism in politics. The state forms 
tie the state to the old ruling class. The 
state therefore intervenes in the economy 
to promote relics of the old ruling class 
and artificial forms of the old economic 
order. It intervenes in the organisations of 
the rising class to tie these organisations 
to the old state forms. By doing so it can 
paralyse them and prolong its own life and 
that of the ornamental-parasitic form of 
the old ruling class attached to it. 

These state activities can lead to what 
Marx and Engels called “the mutual ruin 
of the contending classes” ( Communist 
manifesto ). Or they can hold back social 
change for extremely long periods. The 
overthrow of the state and creation of new 
state forms, in contrast, can “set free the 
elements of the new society with which 
the old collapsing ... society itself is preg¬ 
nant” ( Civil war in France), leading to a 
rapid leap forward in social development. 
The choice is clear • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class represen¬ 
tation. But workers must be readied to make revolution 
- peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Cumbria 
murders and 
the state of 
society 


Silence of the left 

Should socialists demand tighter gun control? Jim Moody calls for a different approach 


D errick Bird’s murder spree on 
June 2 exercised news chan¬ 
nels, tabloids, and so-called 
quality newspapers alike for some 
days after he had shot dead 12 indi¬ 
viduals and injured another 11. Noth¬ 
ing like it had been seen in Britain 
since Dunblane in 1996, when Tho¬ 
mas Hamilton fatally gunned down 
16 schoolchildren and a teacher. Pre¬ 
vious to that, Robert Sartin shot 15 
people (killing one) in Monkseaton, 
North Tyneside in 1989; and Michael 
Ryan killed 16 (and wounded 15) in 
Hungerford in 1987. All the murder¬ 
ers’ guns had been held legally under 
licence. 

Following Hungerford and 
Dunblane, governments moved to 
circumscribe legal gun ownership, 
on the publicly asserted presump¬ 
tion that restriction would address 
the problem. So the Hungerford mas¬ 
sacre prompted Margaret Thatcher’s 
Tory government to introduce the 
Firearms (Amendment) Act 1988. Its 
effect was to extend the definition of 
prohibited weapons to cover many 
more firearms, including most rifles 
and smoothbore guns. 1 

Immediately after Dunblane, the 
John Major Tory government intro¬ 
duced a ban on most cartridge am¬ 
munition handguns; then Blair’s 
newly elected Labour government, 
through the Firearms (Amendment) 
(No2) Act 1997, banned all remain¬ 
ing .22 cartridge handguns. 2 Now, 
even replica and non-lethal guns 
that could be converted to fire live 
rounds have more recently become 
illegal: for example, anyone owning 
an Olympic .380 BBM starter gun for 
use at athletics events had until June 
4 to hand it over to the police without 
fear of prosecution. 

Interestingly, parliamentary ques¬ 
tioning of the home secretary, Teresa 
May, the day after Bird’s killings was 
mostly about police response times 
and a forthcoming review of sen¬ 
tencing guidelines (though the latter 
could hardly be expected to moderate 
the behaviour of someone like Bird 
contemplating murder and suicide). 3 
May agreed with Labour MP Kate 
Hoey that already “we have among 
the most stringent gun regulations 
in Europe ... I am very clear that we 
must not have a knee-jerk reaction 
to this incident.” She completely 
rebuffed another Labour member, 
Chris Williamson, who asked her to 
“give an undertaking that she will not 
rule out the possibility of the com¬ 
plete prohibition of the private own¬ 
ership of firearms as the best way of 
preventing such atrocities in future”. 

Clearly, the Conservative govern¬ 
ment’s approach to the Bird killings is 
unlike the cringingly execrable, Daily 
Mail -driven stance of the New Labour 
administration. During his visit to 
Cumbria the day after the shootings 
prime minister David Cameron was 
quoted as saying that he did not want 
to pre-empt debate about the effec¬ 
tiveness of existing gun laws: “We do 
have very tough gun control in this 
country and what we need to do is 


take the time to allow people through 
that phase of mourning and realising 
and understanding ... not leaping to 
conclusions.” 4 Presumably, Cameron 
still has many friends in the hunting, 
shooting and fishing fraternity and 
does not want to upset them with fur¬ 
ther gun controls. 

Although those who favour ever 
tighter restrictions often cite the USA, 
where guns are frequently involved 
in deadly civilian violence, they usu¬ 
ally ignore the social aspect to crime. 
However, as well as looking at the 
USA, we can point to Canada, whose 
population also has a high level of 
gun ownership, but where gun crime 
is very much lower. In Canada, there 
were 1.7 murders per 100,000 popu¬ 
lation in 2008, whereas the rate in the 
USA was 5.2 (in England and Wales 
the murder rate was 1.2; in 2007 in 
Scotland it was 2.2 per 100,000). 5 

Switzerland has one of the high¬ 
est gun ownership rates in the world 
through its militia system. Between 
the ages of 20 and 30 (or 34 for of¬ 
ficers) every male citizen is required 
to keep his army-supplied personal 
weapon at home with 48-50 rounds 
of government-issued ammunition, 
which is sealed and inspected regu¬ 
larly to ensure that no unauthorised 
use takes place. When their period in 
the militia reserve ends, militiamen 
can choose to keep their personal 
weapon; the rifle is at that time modi¬ 
fied from fully automatic to semi-au¬ 
tomatic or self-loading. Ammunition 
can be bought at shooting ranges and 
is subsidised by the Swiss govern¬ 
ment. In 2008, Switzerland’s murder 
rate was 0.7 per 100,000. 

Indeed, plenty of individuals 
commit murder without firearms. 
The impetus to murder relates to 
everyday questions that stare us in 
the face constantly. It is the grossly 
alienating ‘free market’ economy 
that causes individuals to run amok 
in this way. Bird supposedly had tax 
problems and a figure of £100,000 


debt has been mentioned. For a petty 
bourgeois in his situation, pushed to 
the edge as he was by these troubles, 
it was no coincidence that he killed 
both his twin brother (who inherited 
his father’s wealth) and the family’s 
solicitor. We hardly need to delve 
into one man’s psychology to realise 
how people can break down in this 
way. 

Should murder be in someone’s 
mind from whatever immediate stim¬ 
ulus, there is a myriad of weapons ly¬ 
ing to hand. Prevention of homicide 
is consequently dependent more on 
tackling material triggers than re¬ 
moving all weapons, even suppos¬ 
ing that were possible. Alternatively, 
are we to ban all kitchen knives? 
Should cars and trucks, sometimes 
used deliberately to kill, be taken off 
the roads just in case they are used 
malevolently, and so on? It should 
be obvious that it is not the objective 
means of injury and murder that are 
the problem, but the impulse to use 
them. That, however, involves tak¬ 
ing on capitalism’s failure in respect 
of humanity, both individually and 
collectively. 

When it comes to choosing guns 
to kill, maim or threaten, no-one de¬ 
nies that illegal firearms are anyway 
readily obtainable for a price. In fact, 
the use of firearms between individu¬ 
als, as with interpersonal violence 
generally, has much more to do with 
disparities so evident within capital¬ 
ist society. Societal circumstances 
often lead to violent confrontations 
within the same social strata. 

Of course, restrictions on weap¬ 
ons, either those already existing or 
any tightening that might be pro¬ 
posed, do not apply to the police or 
the armed forces. They are free to be 
armed to the teeth, as bodies that ex¬ 
ist ultimately to ensure the continuing 
rule of the bourgeoisie. Taking their 
tooled-up status as a given, there is 
no discussion in the mass media or in 
the press of the vast majority of the 


left of the array of armaments that the 
state’s armed bodies can and do dis¬ 
play on the streets at will. The state 
has a monopoly on such forms of vi¬ 
olence or potential violence, whereas 
the population has no right to protect 
itself against state abuse of power. 
There is apparently no understand¬ 
ing among the left that an unarmed 
working class will find it impossible 
to defeat such abuse. 

It is unsurprising that Labourites 
and reformists generally warned in 
the days after Bird’s murders that 
guns are dangerous (no, really?) and, 
despite Britain’s already highly re¬ 
strictive firearms laws, claimed that 
further tightening needs to be applied. 
But most of the far left appears to 
view even discussion of such mat¬ 
ters as beyond the pale. Neither The 
Socialist (June 9) nor Socialist Worker 
(June 12) gives the Bird killings a 
mention. There is no desire to enter 
the debate about arms and who should 
have the right to bear them; no desire 
to discuss questions of self-defence 
or anything that might touch upon it. 
Supposed revolutionary organisations 
that have nothing to say about how the 
state arms itself, or more importantly 
how we do, are falling down severely 
on their duty. Do they want a future 
revolution to fail? 

Communists call for the abolition 
of the standing army, the disarming 
of the police and the formation of 
people’s militias. But we have to be 
realistic and honest about the risk 
that this carries. Of course, someone 
like Bird could go berserk and use a 
militia weapon to commit mass mur¬ 
der - just as individual members of 
state forces might today. But this is 
a risk that we have to take. If for so¬ 
cial protection each household held 
firearms, in a secure way and based 
on the collective operational unit, 
that would provide the means to keep 
society democratically defended. We 
can thus negate any suggestion of or 
tendency toward a state-based force 


of repression in either the existing 
form of a police force or any of the 
wings of the armed forces. By pro¬ 
posing the formation of a militia in 
which all adults are required to par¬ 
ticipate, we ensure that this area of 
life is democratised and the power of 
the state diminished. 

Disciplined, organised militia for¬ 
mations only appear to be a novelty at 
this present time, of course. There is 
a long history of militias in the work¬ 
ing class and democratic movement 
around the world. Workers and revo¬ 
lutionary democrats who took part in 
militant struggle throughout the 19th 
century put the defence of their hard 
won rights to the fore. Codified early 
on by the Chartists, militant defence 
became an undisputed democratic 
demand. 

From self-defence fonnations in 
the 1926 General Strike to miners’ hit 
squads in the 1984-85 Great Strike, 
we have examples in Britain in the 
last century. Elsewhere in Europe and 
beyond, defence squads, workers’ self- 
defence and citizen militias have been 
considered part of mainstream social¬ 
ist thought and understanding for well 
over a century. Even the right wing 
in the Second International called for 
measures such as a popular militia. 
Present-day revolutionaries who are 
too timid to call for a militia and work¬ 
ers’ self-defence in effect place them¬ 
selves to the right of evolutionary so¬ 
cialists such as Eduard Bernstein • 

jim.moody@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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